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EDITORIAL. 


PERSONAL. — Rev. A. Billington of Leopoldville, Congo Free State, Central Africa, 
and Miss Jessie A. Skakle, were married at Palabala, May 25. Both have been connected 
with the Congo Mission for several years, and we pray that they may be greatly useful in their 
united wor!. They left immediately for Stanley Pool, in company with Mr. J. H. Camp, 
engineer of te steamer “ Henry Reed.” —— Miss Lina Faulkner, Miss Lenore Hamilton, 
and Miss L. C. Flemming, have safely arrived on the Congo. The two former are to be 
at Banza Mante, ¢, and the latter at Palabala. Rev. Charles B. Banks and wife, and 
Mr. J. M. Lewis, ..ave safely reached the Congo. Mr. Lewis’s labors will lead him to 
different stations as occasion may require. 


THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT of the American Baptist Telugu Mission is 
received, giving a very inieresting and valuable review of the work of this important mis- 
sion for the year 1886. Th Report shows a large amount of active and able work on the 
part of the missionaries, resu'ting in an encouraging success. There are substantial gains 
in nearly every department, that in church members being 1,113. The annual Conference 
was held in Madras, Jan. 8, 1887. The following ideas, brought out in the meetings, 
represent the general opinions of tle Conference: (1) That there is a great and increas- 
ing need of more unity of plan in work in the several stations. (2) There is great need of 
more organized co-operation between the Executive Committee of the Missionary Union 
and the missionaries as a body. (3) The organization of associations among the Telugu 
churches would be beneficial. (4) No radical changes are necessary in the educational 
work. (5) While the work remains as at present, there is no necessity for any larger 
appropriations from the home treasury. (6) There is very great need of more system in 
the manner of sending out re-enforcements, so that there shall be a reserve force for such 
emergencies as have recently arisen in the Mission. (7) To encourage thoroughness 
and systematic study in the acquisition of the language, some system of examinations 
would be advisable. It was resolved to divide the Telugu Baptist churches into three 
associations, — a Southern, including all south of the Ongole field ; a Northern, including 
the Ongole field and all north ; and a Western, including ‘he fields in the Deccan. 
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REV. GEORGE PEARCE of India died June 7. Mr. Pearce went out to India in 
connection with the English Baptist Missionary Society in 1826, being a contemporary 
of Carey, Marshman, and Ward of Serampore. He labored for a series of years in con- 
nection with the mission in Bengal ; but, his health failing, he retired to Ootacamund, the 
sanitarium of South India, on the Nilgiri Hills, where he continued to carry on such 
mission work as the situation allowed. Aug. 28, 1877, Mr. Pearce married Miss Lavinia 
Peabody, of the American Baptist Telugu Mission, who survives him. We extend to her 
our sincere sympathy in her affliction. 


ENGLISH MISSIONARY SOCIETIES.— The Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel observed its one hundred and eighty-sixth anniversary, April 26. The gross income 
for the year was $528,000, a falling-off of $11,200 from 1885. The interest in the 
work of the Church Missionary Society has increased, as shown by the income of 
$1,173,000, the largest ever received in the history of the Society. The Mission of this 
Society at Uganda, Central Africa, continues to call forth a great missionary zeal. The 
London Missionary Society reports an income of $526,000, and a deficit of more than 
$75,000. On the other hand, the contributions to the Baptist Missionary Society show 
a satisfactory increase, reaching $346,000, or $24,000 in excess of last year. The work 
of the Society is also increasing so rapidly that a further addition to the income is 
called for. The Wesleyan Missionary Society received $676,000, and reports a debt 
of $50,000. The income of the China Inland Mission increased $15,000, while that 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society has fallen off in two years nearly $150,000, 
The only societies which report increased incomes are the Church Missionary Society, 
the Baptist Missionary Society, and the China Inland Mission, which are specially 
distinguished for evangelical and aggressive zeal. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (North) are proposing to raise a million dollars for 
foreign missions alone the present year. This body has made magnificent advances in 
its benevolent contributions the past few years, and we shall not be surprised if they 
succeed in this new effort. We hope they will. The great progress which they have 
achieved has been gained through a persistent effort to develop systematic beneficence 
among their churches. This is the only way a satisfactory and permanent increase of the 
incomes of our missionary societies can be attained. 


BAPTIST CONTRIBUTIONS.—Many persons have very incorrect ideas of the 
relative proportions of contributions for religious objects at home and abroad. The fol- 
lowing tables show that while $7,876,674 are given by Baptists for all religious purposes 
in America, only $634,027 are contributed for the same purposes in foreign lands. Tak- 
ing the Baptist church membership in the United States at 2,732,570, as given in the 
“Baptist Year Book,” and we have an average contribution of $2.88 for the work in 
America, and $0.23 for the work abroad. The table in detail is as follows : — 


Foreign Missions . . 


$634,027 per member $0.23 
Home Missions . “ 


734,314 27 


General Benevolence . 1,914,442 -70 
Church Expenses . 4,924,553 ad 1.80 
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THE TELUGU SANITARIUM. — The members of the Telugu Mission have recently 
secured a retreat at Coonoor on the Nilgiri Hills, the delightful sanitarium of Southern 
India. It is believed that this will be the means of a great saving in health and lives, 
and so a measure of wise economy. Many persons whose strength is not sufficient to 
enable them to endure the fierce heat of the warm months in the plains, can retire to 
Coonoor for a short time, and then return to carry on their work through the greater part 
of the year. By this the heavy expense of a return to America, and an absence from the 
field of one or two years, will be saved. We are sure that all the friends of the Mission 
will join in congratulating our brethren and sisters on the very pleasant and useful addition 
to their working-force which has been secured. Coonoor is six thousand feet above 
the sea, and the elevation makes the air always cool and sweet. Recently, when the 
thermometer marked 98° at Ongole, it was at 59° at Coonoor at mid-day. In “Scenes 
in Southern India,” Mrs. Murray Mitchell gives a delightful account of Coonoor, from 
which a few extracts are given : — 


“ How lovely it grew as we ascended! Every spur we skirted, and ascent we made, the 
scenery became more beautiful. Giant forms, near and far, lay massed against the sky ; while 
valleys and ravines, filled with dark, rich foliage, reposed in deepest shadow. Beautiful woods 
in every variety of tint, from the lightest green to the dark dress of the cypress and casuarina, 
crowned many an eminence; while rounded hill-tops and lofty summits, or precipitous brown 
crags, reared themselves grandly over the woods. The blue gum, or eucalyptus, has been 
extensively planted. Fruit-trees also abound, — especially the peach, — and we have plenty of 
strawberries, and also home vegetables. The Australian ‘ wattle,’ a kind of mimosa, spreads 
like a weed, and with its feathery leaves, of a blue-green tint, forms delicate screens, through 
which you see the dark browns and russets and deep crimson of the rocks and ridges which 
tower behind. Farther away, the hillsides are now white with the coffee-blossom, which has 
burst into sudden though evanescent beauty, every plant seeming as if powdered with purest 
snow. In a few days this will disappear and give place to the unrelieved dark-green of the 
glossy leaves. Coffee-estates are now numerous over the hills, also tea-gardens, and planta- 
tions of the precious and beautiful cinchona shrub. Beyond the nearer spurs, you look away 
to a never-ending succession of billowy, undulating hill-tops, absolutely irregular in shape, and 
now and then rising to abrupt headlands and sharp, lofty ridges. Among the former, the 
grand, massive form of the giant Droog towers conspicuous. It is crowned with the ruins of 
a fort and watch-towers, which were occupied by Hyder Ali and Tippoo-Sultan during the 
troublous times at the close of the last century. Sheer down from the Droog, we catch a 
glimpse of the plains, broken into countless patches of bright color. They gleam in the sun- 
light like a vast flooring of brilliant mosaic. One ‘thing of beauty’ is the fascinating, ethereal, 
indescribable haze, or vapor. It is as if the air were tinted a deep blue; and the effect amid 
the sunlit green is, beyond description, lovely.” 


JUSTUS BRAINERD VINTON. 


One of the greatest losses which could befall the Karen Mission has come upon it in 
the death of Rev. J. B. Vinton, D.D., at Rangoon, Burma, June 23, 1887. 

From the opening of hostilities between the British authorities and King Thebaw of 
Upper Burma, in November, 1886, the position of our missionaries in Burma has been 
one of great care and anxiety, and their labors have been doubled. Especially has 
this been true of those who were in charge of fields including large territories in the 
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jungles, whose flocks have been exposed to the attacks of the murderous bands of 
dacoits led on by Buddhist priests, which, since the surrender of Thebaw and the scatter- 
ing of his army, have ravaged large portions of the country. The Karen Christians 
naturally turned to the missionaries for advice and assistance in their distress, and the 
help they needed has been freely given. The Karens have very generally been able to 
protect themselves from the dacoits, and have rendered the most efficient assistance to 
the government in the restoration of peace to Burma ; but it has been at a fearful sacrifice 
of strength and health, and even life, by the missionaries. The immediate cause of the 
death of the lamented William George was no doubt the added anxieties and labors 
caused by the dacoit troubles. Others have returned to America before a complete 
breakdown, and have saved themselves to life and labor by this means ; and now another 
precious life is sacrificed on the same altar. 

The position of Dr. Vinton, in charge of the Rangoon Sgau Karen field, brought - 
upon him peculiar responsibilities, both from his unequalled influence with the Karens 
and his relations to the government, which had great confidence in his power for good 
among the people. He entered into the discharge of his labors in this trying time with 
an intensity of earnestness and enthusiasm which was characteristic of him. As he was 
himself aware, he labored beyond his strength ; and his physicians warned him to desist, 
and return to America. But he felt that he could not leave the Karens until they were 
in safety. He hoped to be spared to accomplish the projects he had in mind for their 
good. He had nearly realized his hopes. But just as he began to see the way clear to 
take the rest he so much needed, and was writing for some one to be sent to relieve him, 
he was called from his labors to his reward. He was not thought to be seriously sick 
until Wednesday morning ; and he died Thursday evening at nine o’clock from congestion 
of the bowels, having been unconscious for some hours before his death. 

Dr. Vinton was born in Burma, April, 1840. The son of those noble missionaries, 
Justus H. and Calista Holman Vinton, he inherited the earnest temperament of both, and 
succeeded his father in charge of the great and important Rangoon Sgau Karen Mission. 
In 1861 he completed his course in Madison University, and was married to Miss Julia 
A. Haswell, the eldest daughter of Rev. J. M. Haswell, D.D., of Maulmain. In Septem- 
ber of the same year they sailed for Rangoon. The Rangoon Karen Mission was not at 
this time in connection with the Missionary Union, but after a series of years the re-union 
was consummated ; and Dr. Vinton was appointed a missionary of the Union, Jan. 16, 1872. 
He visited America in 1875-1877; but with this exception, his life was devoted in an 
extraordinary degree to the welfare of his people. Even when in this country, he was 
constantly engaged in travelling and lecturing in the effort to interest the people in mis- 
sions, so much so that in a recent letter looking forward to his expected return, he says 
that he cannot bring himself to contemplate such a strain upon his nerves and strength 
as he endured when last in America, since his labors at that time sent him back to Burma 
scarcely stronger than when he left. : 

Just as during the second Burman war in 1853, his father gave himself unreservedly 
to the effort to relieve the oppressed and distressed Karens, so in this last struggle be- 
tween the British authority and the proud and cruel forces of Burman heathenism, Dr. 
Vinton entered with all the intensity of an unusually ardent and enthusiastic nature, into 
the efforts which seemed necessary to save the Karens from their enemies. His influence 
over the Karens was paramount. Their love for him was unbounded. He did a great 
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work for them ; and now that he is taken from them, they are truly as “a flock having no 
shepherd.” 

Much of Dr. Vinton’s influence over the Karens was due to his command of the lan- 
guage, which was that of a native. In their public gatherings he could sway the assem- 
blies with his eloquence as the wind sweeps over the waving grain, bowing all before it. 
This facility in the Karen language he had used for untold good, and at the time of his 
death he had planned to prepare Karen-English and Karen-Burman dictionaries. He 
was also on the committee appointed to examine the revision of the Karen Bible. His 
mother was a beautiful hymn-writer, “The Watts of the Karen Hymnal ;” and her son 
caught her inspiration. His contributions have greatly enriched the Sgau Karen hymn- 
book, and his hymns will live as long as salvation in Christ is sung in the Karen language. 
Not only in his evangelistic and missionary labors, but in these literary works, the loss of 
his services is greatly to be deplored. Dr. Vinton was a firm believer in the immanent 
ruling of God in the affairs of the world. In leading his Karens against the robbers who 
sought to destroy their homes and property, he was accustomed to say, “The bullet has 
not been cast which can kill me before my work is done.” His devotion to his work was 
extreme, even to the utter disregard of his own health and convenience. He had large 
plans for future work, and cherished the highest hopes of a great advance in mission work 
in Burma, as soon as the present troubles were past. The peculiar position which he 
occupied cannot be filled. The work is God’s work, and it will go on; but we must 
mourn the loss of one, who, had his life been spared, would have been a powerful aid in 
its onward march, and beside whom none would rejoice more sincerely in its triumph. 


MISSIONARY CONCERT PROGRAMME. 


SUBFECT.— NOTES OF MANY LANDS. 
[ The references are to this number of the MaGazinE. | 


Praise Service. 11. “China and the West” (p. 383). 
. Scripture and Prayer. 12. Singing. 
. Singing. 13. “ The Telugu Sanitarium” (p. 361): 
. “Justus Brainerd Vinton” (first and second 14. “The Fifteenth Annual Report” (p. 359). 
paragraphs, p. 361). 15. Singing. 
. Prayer for comfort to the afflicted, and for 16. Mr. Richards’s letter (p. 376). 
laborers to fill the vacant places. 17. Mr. Harvey’s letter (second and third para- 
. “The Crisis in Japan” (first three paragraphs, graphs, p. 377). 
p- 364). 18. Singing. 
. “A Prized Bible” (from Dr. Jameson’s letter, 19. “ Baptist Contributions” (p. 360). 
P- 373)- 20. “Do Missions pay?” (p. 382). 
. Singing: “ Precious Bible, Book Divine.” 21. Collection. 
. Dr. Bickel’s letter (p. 378). 22. Prayer. 
Mr. Vincent’s letter (p. 381). 23. Singing and Benediction. 
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GENERAL ARTICLES. 


THE CRISIS IN JAPAN. 
REV. E. H. JONES, SENDAI. 


THERE has been a good deal written for join the Christian Church. This is only one 
several years past about the crisis in the evan- of many instances. 


gelization of this country. This crisis is upon One of the thoughts that has been with me 


SHIMONOSEKI, JAPAN. 


us. The question now is not so much, who for months is, “ How are we prepared for this 
are willing to join the Church, as whom shall trying time?” I look over this whitened har- 
we permit to join the Church. The earnest  vest-field, and see brother Appleton alone in 
exhortation of some of the prominent men in the extreme south. He also lacks intelligent 
the nation, echoed by the newspapers, is bear- native helpers. Brother Rhees stands alone 
ing fruit. The newspaper of our city, Sen- at Kobe. He guards with a jealous eye his 
dai,—not a Christian paper,—advised the few helpers. Brother Fisher, with the two 
young men to press forward, be baptized, and ladies engaged in school-work, represent us 


. 
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in a city of over a million. And here in Sen- 
dai, until Miss Browne came, I stood alone. 
Yokohama, attempting to do representative 
work for the whole of Japan, in the way of a 
theological seminary, has two men. If our 
brethren at home think this is sufficient in this 
crisis, we will go on, and do what little we can. 

We cannot but feel ashamed whenever a 
comparison is made between our work and 
that of other denominations. We have no 
adequate educational institutions. The young 
ladies’ school at Tokyo is an excellent school, 
but is overrunning with Tokyo pupils, cannot 
take all who wish to enter, so of course cannot 
do any thing for other parts of Japan. The 
theological seminary does not attempt as much 
as is done in the English course of any of the 
theological seminaries at home. Our preach- 
ers all lack even the training that any high- 
school boy has at home. Our Bible-work is 
practically at a stand-still. While all this is 
so with us, the other denominations have an 
abundance of missionaries, educational insti- 
tutions, therefore no lack of intelligent native 
preachers, Bible-women, and other workers, to 
gather in the great harvest which seems to be 
increasing every year on their hands. 

I write all this to give force, if possible, to 
the recommendations in my last letter before 
this. I am glad to write you that we have 
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baptized thus far this year sixteen hopeful con- 
verts, ten of whom, all young men, came in 
last Sunday, after weeks of careful training 
and testing. 

I have made a number of short trips in the 
country, and find the people ready to listen, 
so hope we are sowing the seed for a future 
harvest. I am now able to do a considerable 
work in the language. My health is good, all 
things considered. One of my difficulties is, 
being oppressed with the feeling of the great 
need of work, and of being single-handed to 
do it. Miss Browne is rapidly preparing to 
take her place in our future work, but of course 
cannot yet relieve me in the many cares which 
daily press upon me. 

Our views, while they accord closely to 
Scripture, need to be set before the people in 
order to be accepted. Our missionaries, as 
regard numbers, and our machinery, in every 
respect, as compared with other denomina- 
tions, are sadly deficient. What your inten- 
tions are concerning our work, I do not know; 
but I feel it my duty to let you know the real 
state of affairs. I wait anxiously the decision 
of the Board as to re-enforcements, and the 
increase and improvement of our educational 
facilities. I hope the Lord will preserve the 
health of your missionaries in this land that 
are now working under undue pressure. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARIES AT HOME. 
BY ONE WHO HAS NOT RETURNED, — REV. W. R. MANLEY, MADRAS, INDIA. 


THE article under the above title, by brother 
Eubank, in “ The Central Baptist” of April 
7, awakens an old question, —“ When will 
Christian people cease to make distinctions 
where God has not made them?” There 
would not seem to be any thing puzzling or 
enigmatical in the statement of Christ, that 
the field is the world; and yet, for some 
reason, people will try to make it read, “ The 
field is so much of the world as happens to 
lie close to you.” Consequently, if one goes 
from America to Africa, India, or China, he 
would seem to be placing himself in some 
field which the Saviour had only indirectly, if 
at all, in mind when he uttered the above 
words, and to be therefore under a different 
dispensation altogether. Unless there be 
some such idea in the minds of people, how 


is it that we hear so much about special calls 
to foreign-mission work, and degrees of conse- 
cration in this service to which no other Chris- 
tian worker is expected to attain ? 

Two young men pass through college and 
seminary together. Both feel called to work 
for Christ; but one, while recognizing the 
claims of the heathen in other countries, 
finally decides that his duty is at home, and 
he accepts a pastorate in his own State. The 
other, who is not a bit more gifted, nor more 
zealous for the Master, decides that his duty 
is to the heathen, and he goes out as a mis- 
sionary. There is not the slightest difference 
in the experience of the two. Both felt 
called to the ministry, and prepared accord- 
ingly; but when they were ready to go to 
work, duty pointed out a field of labor for one 
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in his country, and for the other in a foreign 
land. But while the one who stays at home 
remains an ordinary mortal, the other becomes 
immediately, in the minds of many, endowed 
with new powers, — not, indeed, exactly capa- 
ble of performing miracles, but at least a kind 
of secondary apostle; so that it is perfectly 
proper to lay burdens upon him, and to expect 
things of him which no one thinks of demand- 
ing of the one who staid at home. 

He preaches to his church for a time, and 
then leaves it. He may go to another, or he 
may quit preaching, and take a position as 
editor of a paper or magazine, agent or secre- 
tary of some of the benevolent societies, pro- 
fessor in a theological seminary or a college, 
or even principal of some village school, and 
no one thinks any thing about it; or, if a 
question should be raised, the reply that duty 
for the time seemed to lead in that particular 
direction, is deemed quite sufficient. In a 
word, a minister may take up any one of 
these professions, or all of them in succes- 
sion ; even stopping for a while to work on a 
farm, and then back again to a pastorate, — 
provided, only, that he remains in America. 

But let the man who went to a foreign land 
seek to change his field of labor, and he is 
at once looked upon very much as a deserter. 
Once a missionary, always a missionary, seems 
to be the popular idea; and the majority ap- 
pear to find it impossible to comprehend how 
duty can ever, by any possible means, lead a 
man to some other work, after having once 
taken him outside the boundaries of his own 
country. 

Moreover, the man who staid at home, 
whether serving as pastor, editor, college pro- 
fessor, agent, or secretary, may turn aside 
every year for a few weeks in the heat of 
summer, for rest and recreation, and no one 
thinks it strange or out of the way for him to 
do so; nor is he liable to be met at every turn 
with the question how soon he intends to re- 
turn to his work. But let the other man, after 
toiling for five or eight or ten years, under a 
blazing tropical sun, perhaps, and amidst 
trials to his faith, his patience, and his temper, 
of which the people in his own country can 
form no adequate conception, go home to rest 
his nerves, revive his spirits, and recover 
physical strength, to engage once more in his 
chosen work, and he will fare better than most 
such persons have done, if he is not met at 
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once with questions as to why he came home, 
and if he will not be going back again very 
soon. 

It may be true, that such remarks are in 
many cases prompted by idle curiosity on the 
part of people who have little or no real in. 
terest in the matter, anyway ; but the writer 
knows whereof he affirms, when he says that 
such is by no means the case in all instances; 
and in either case, whether from ignorant 
stupidity, or, as I had almost said, malice 
aforethought, such questions hurt. The 
writer knew personally one devoted mis- 
sionary, who has lately gone to his reward 
after nearly half a century of active service, 
whose sensitive spirit was so wounded in the 
matter referred to, during his second and last 
visit home, that he went back to his work, 
with the determination never again to revisit 
his native land. 

People do not seem to realize that these 
visits home form, as a rule, a sore trial to the 
missionary, and are only undertaken from a 
sense of duty. After he has been absent for 
eight or ten years, many of his relatives and 
best friends are dead, and those who remain 
have drifted away from him, so that he feels 
that he is little more than a memory to most 
of them; and it seems more as though he 
were going to form new acquaintances, than to 
renew the friendships of former years. In 
fact, in many cases, he will require to be intro- 
duced, even to his own relatives. If he has 
children, there is added to all this the agoniz- 
ing thought that going home means separation 
from them ; and do you wonder that he puts 
off that evil day to the very last minute? 
But in any case, and always, he carries with 
him a deep sense of the pressing needs of the 
work he has left behind, emphasized by letters 
from the native Christians, urging him to come 
back to them as quickly as possible. I won- 
der if the folks at home ever stop to think 
how cruelly it hurts the feelings of such a 
person, to be met everywhere he goes, by 
thoughtful (?) friends with the remark, “ You’re 
looking pretty well, Mr. Blank; what did you 
come home for?” — with an inflection upon 
the you which implies that he had no business 
to come home at all. 

I know the stereotyped reply to all such 
queries is, “Oh, we’ve sympathy enough for 
the poor missionaries, but it costs so much to 
bring them home!” And this reminds me 
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that one of the disciples of Christ was very 
much exercised over the question of economy 
on a certain occasion, but his zeal did not 
meet with a very flattering recognition. We 
all deplore any useless expenditure of the 
Lord’s money; but I seriously doubt if there 
is much of it used more conscientiously than 
that expended by missionaries, either for 
themselves or their work. 

And why should it be considered so much 
more sinful a waste of money, to expend it in 
bringing a worn-out missionary home to rest 
a while, than to give it to an overworked pas- 
tor at home, to go abroad, or to travel about 
in America with? Of the two men with whom 
we set out, the one who remains at home 
may become the popular pastor of some 
wealthy church; after a period of hard labor, 
he begins to show signs of overwork, and the 
need of quiet and rest for a while; and his 
church vote him a vacation of six months or 
a year on full pay, and he goes off for a tour 
through Europe or Palestine; or they give 
him ashorter vacation, and send him off, with 
a new suit of clothes and a happy heart, to 
attend the General Association or the National 
Anniversary meetings of the denomination; 
and every one praises the church which has 
done this for its liberality: while I, at least, 
never heard of any one censuring the recip- 
ient of these favors for wasting the Lord’s 
money upon himself. 

But the one who went as a foreign mission- 
ary, if compelled to go home, receives no 
salary whatever from the time he leaves his 
mission station, till he gets back to it again. 
His travelling-expenses are paid, but the 
extra cost of warm clothing for himself and 
family he must meet in the best way he can. 
When he reaches America, he is put upon an 
allowance, which is made just as small as the 
circumstances of the case will admit; and 
while “ resting,” he is expected to run about 
from one end of the United States to another, 
addressing Associations and State Conven- 
tions for the purpose of awakening interest in 
mission work, and increasing the funds of the 
Society. And in addition to the unpleasant- 
ness of being exhibited asa sort of “white 
elephant,” to gratify the curiosity of an idle 
crowd, most of whom only care to be able to 
Say that they have actually seen and spoken 
to a real live missionary, he must expect to be 
met at every turn with questions as to why he 
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came home, and how long he expects to stay, 
together with remarks in stage-whispers be- 
hind his back, if aot addressed to him in per- 
son, that it must cost a lot of money to get a 
missionary home and back to his work again. 

Now, why should a Christian worker be 
placed under an entirely different law, because 
his field of labor happens to be in a foreign 
land? Is it because the churches begrudge 
the money which missions cost, and so wish 
to bring expenses to the lowest possible scale 
outside of actual suffering to those who have 
undertaken the work? If so, why not try 
economizing in the home field for a while, and 
thus be able to treat missions and missionaries 
more liberally, just fora change? One would 
think the isolation from his home and country, 
and the peculiar trials which he has to under- 
go, would entitle a missionary to special con- 
sideration in such matters; and we are 
tempted to the conclusion that the popular 
idea among the people at home is, that a 
missionary must of necessity be a sort of 
martyr, and they are only pleased with him 
as he realizes that ideal. Accordingly, he 
ought to live in a mud hut with a thatched 
roof, even though good houses are available ; 
he should eat the coarsest food the country 
affords; should send his children home to 
America in the care of some sea-captain, and 
in the course of time die, and be buried in the 
jungle, without ever having inflicted himself 
upon the relatives and countrymen whom he 
left behind when he became a missionary. 

Loafers and tramps, whether of the home or 
foreign field, are of course entitled to nothing, 
either in the way of money or sympathy; but 
wouldn’t it be more in the spirit of Christian 
charity, to be very careful how we brand a 
man as either the one or the other? It is no 
proof that a man is lazy because we happen 
to find him sitting down. He may be taking 
a moment’s rest from his work when we come 
upon him. Of course, if we find, farther on, 
that he does nothing else but rest, we may 
wash our hands of him; for it is only those who 
preach the gospel, that are entitled to live of 
the gospel: but let us be careful that we 
wound not the heart of a faithful servant 
of Christ, with remarks as unkind as they are 
uncalled for. 

One word more as to missionaries going 
home when they do not need to. Such things 
may occur; for they are only human, and 
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therefore liable to err in heart and judgment 
both: but my observation is, that they far 
‘more frequently make the sother mistake of 
staying too long, or returning too soon from a 
furlough home. There is not the slightest 
doubt that many valuable lives have been sac- 
rificed, that, humanly speaking, might have 
been saved, —if not for further missionary 
labor, yet to work for Christ somewhere else, 
—if rest and a change had been resorted to 
soon enough. One cannot but wonder when 
the “penny wise, pound foolish” theories 
upon this question will be entirely swept 
away. 

I know of one missionary and his wife who 
have had nearly eight years of service, under 
the burning sun of India. They must go 
home soon for the sake of their children, if 
for nothing else. The doctors had warned 
them, on account of her health, not to venture 
another hot season on the plains of India. 
Moreover, the circumstances were such, that 
they could leave their work much better now 
than at any time within the next five years. 
They had therefore made arrangements to go 
home the present summer: their passage was 
engaged, and state-rooms on the steamer se- 


lected. But trying times had fallen upon the 


mission. Many of the missionary force had 
broken down completely, and been compelled 
toleave atonce. This man’s health was fairly 
good; and, although the failure of the health 
of others had not improved that of his wife, 
at her request they decided to remain another 
year, and are still in India, though, in doing 
so, they have acted contrary to medical advice, 
and contrary to their own judgments, as to 
what the best interests of their own work de- 
manded. A temporary transfer has been 
effected, by which they are able to secure a 
more comfortable place of work, and to hold 
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an important station which sickness and 
death had rendered entirely vacant of mission- 
ary laborers. But, along with the hope of av- 
complishing some good, they themselves would 
tell you that there were two very strong rea- 
sons for not going home, which might be con- 
sidered selfish,— possibly an excusable kind 
of selfishness ; one was, that, by so doing, they 
could put off for one more year the separa- 
tion from their children; and the other, that 
they would thus escape, to some extent, the 
gantlet of ‘questions and criticisms in America. 

One good old man, whom the writer knows 
personally, and who is now spending peace- 
fully the evening of his days in his native 
land, after some thirty-eight years of service 
as a missionary, used to pray that God would 
give him the discretion and sense to get out 
of the way before he had ruined, by his own 
inability to attend to it, a work which a 
younger man might have carried on success- 
fully. 

So there are two sides to the question of a 
missionary’s going home, as there are to all 
questions ; and it is barely possible that many 
in America have never seen the side which is 
turned toward the missionary at all. My own 
position, if I may be allowed to refer to it, is 
this: I came out as a missionary in obedience 
to what I considered the call of duty, expect- 
ing to stay as long as duty demanded. If I 
go home, it will be because I think that it is 
my duty to do so, and to remain until duty 
calls me back. 

One word in closing. Nothing of what I 
have said has any reference to the officers of 
the missionary society to which I belong. 
They have treated me, and, so far as I am 
aware, all their missionaries, with uniform 
kindness, and thoughtfulness for their welfare 
and comfort. — Zhe Central Baptist. 


A REVIEW OF TEN YEARS. 
REV. D. A. W. SMITH, D.D., RANGOON, BURMA. 


As the year under review completes the first 
decade of the present incumbent in charge of 
the Karen Theological Seminary, a few words 
of retrospection may be fitting. 

And, first, it is a matter of grateful recog- 
nition that so many years have been granted 
to him without a break. The late Dr. Bin- 


ney’s three terms of service were, respectively, 
only five, six, and seven and a half years. It 
was ten years last December since the writer 
assumed charge. 

In the second place, it has been found prac- 
ticable, during this period, greatly to improve 
the curriculum. For the first twenty-five or 
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thirty years in the history of the Seminary, the 
first two of the five years’ course were devoted 
largely to secular studies. In 1872 or 1873 
Dr. Binney relegated the instruction of the 
fifth class to the station schools, where it be- 
longed. The studies of the fourth class con- 
tinued, however, to be mainly secular, until 
1878-79, when mathematics and secular history 
and geography were dropped. All the studies 
now are in strict accord with the distinctive 
object of the Seminary, as a training-school 
for a native ministry. 

A great advance has been made in the mat- 
ter of text-books. Ten years ago, there were 
only five text-books, besides the Bible; viz., 
Dr. Wade’s “ Vernacular Grammar,” Dr. Bin- 
ney’s two volumes on “ Systematic Theology 
and Sermonizing,” “Scripture Lands,” and 
Mrs. Binney’s translation of Cutter’s “ Anat- 
omy and Physiology.” (The last-named book, 
owing to the part which defective views of phy- 
siology play in the religious ceremonies and 
superstitions of heathen Karens, is virtually a 
treatise in Christian polemics.) Of the sixty- 
six books of the Bible, there were commen- 
taries on only five. It was the custom of 
students, though not by requirement, to copy 
laboriously what students of preceding classes 
had hastily noted, through a succession of 
years, from Dr. Binney’s own lips, and after- 
wards copied out as fully as memory would 
enable. A vast amount of time, which ought 
to have been given to thoughtful reading and 
study of the Bible, was thus employed in this 
almost mechanical work. By the translation 
and printing of the annotations of the Anno- 
tated Paragraph Bible, soon to appear, a brief 
but exceedingly valuable commentary on the 
whole Bible, with full introductions to the 
several books, besides general introductories 
to the different great divisions of Scripture, 
and chronological tables, will be in the hands 
of the students. Though brief, yet upwards of 
twenty-five hundred pages of fine-print octavo 
are occupied by these annotations; and the 
text of the books of Job to Isaiah, inclusive, 
has been printed with the notes, so arranged 
as to show the parallelisms of Hebrew verse, 
with a complete list of references; the whole 
work, in four volumes, aggregating nearly 
thirty-three hundred pages octavo. The print- 
ing of this work began before the translation 
was completed, so that new volumes have suc- 


cessively been available for the use of the” 
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students; the first, the commentary on Job 
having been placed in their hands as far back 
as 1877. In1884a treatise on the “ Principles 
of Logic,” and in 1885 a translation of Dr. 
Wayland’s “ Moral Science,” Barth’s “‘ Church 
History,” and a volume on sermonizing (being 
a study of three hundred and sixty-six texts of 
Scripture), were added to the text-books in use 
in the Seminary. 

One month in each of three successive years 
was devoted by the president, accompanied by 
the two upper classes, to evangelistic tours 
among the heathen. Such excursions were 
first suggested by the absence from one of our 
large Karen fields of a male missionary for a 
series of years. Delightful and profitable, 
and germane to the object of this institution, 
as such annual excursions might be, and were, 
while they were kept up, they were soon 
discontinued, that being a kind of discipline 
which could be as well, if not better, received 
by the young men at the hands of their own 
missionaries, in their several fields, and which 
ought not, therefore, to abbreviate the special 
training in Bible-study for which the Seminary 
was established. 

Another feature which has been introduced 
during the last decade, is the prominence 
given to the terminal exercises of each year, 
in connection with the going forth of succes- 
sive classes to their life-work, at which times 
special addresses are delivered, and a diploma 
is given to those who have faithfully and suc- 
cessfully accomplished the prescribed course 
of study. As was expected, a check has 
thereby been put on the tendency of classes 
to become attenuated as the end of the course 
of study drew near; and a stricter discipline 
is attainable, in order to give real value to the 
much prized certificates. Later on, an addi- 
tional result will be a greater caution on the 
part of the churches as to the qualifications 
of those whom they call to be their pastors. 

During the period under review, a better 
understanding as to the relation of the Semi- 
nary to the Karen churches has been attained. 
For the first time, in 1880, an appeal was 
made to the churches for partial support. At 
first only one amma a member was asked. The 
cordiality with which the churches responded 
to this request made it easy to entertain the 
proposition which came from one of the Karen 
fields to do much more, and to undertake the 
entire cost of the boarding department, and 
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the salaries of the native professors. This 
cost having been apportioned among the 
districts, Bassein immediately voted to pay 
her quota of Rs. 1,000, from year to year. 
Though the first to pledge, three other dis- 
tricts— Maubin, Shwaygyin, and Rangoon — 
have anticipated Bassein in the performance 
thereof. As one of these three is among the 
poorest of the districts, there is reason to 
hope that this additional burden laid upon the 
churches is not excessive, and that all the 
districts will, in due time, pay their full quota 
towards the expenses of the Seminary. 

An additional incitement to this is the recent 
creation, by the Executive Committee, of a 
Board of Trustees, on which the churches are 
fully represented, and to whose hands the 
Seminary has been committed. An interest 


of proprietorship is now, therefore, added to 
that of ordinary Christian sympathy; and it is 
confidently believed that the Karen churches 
will fully justify the expectations which have 
been excited. 

On the whole, therefore, in spite of obsta- 
cles which have stood in the way of its pros- 
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perity, some of which have been exceedingly 
serious, there is much for which to be very 
thankful as we review the ten years just com- 
pleted. Between seventy and eighty young 
men have graduated during this period. Some 
of these have already finished their earthly 
work, and have been summoned to their 
reward. Of the remaining, the majority are 
occupied as pastors and evangelists, from the 
wild Kachin hills, in the extreme north, to 
the fever-stricken districts of Upper Siam. 
We hear of them as pastors of leading churches, 
as teachers in our station schools, as appointees 
for sermons at our associational gatherings, 
and even as moderators on such occasions. 
They are everywhere filling positions of trust 
and prominence. 

May the next eight years, which will bring 
the Karen Theological Seminary to the cele- 
bration of its semi-centennial, be even more 
fruitful of blessing to the Seminary, and 
through it to the churches, than twice that 
number of years in any past period of its 
history ! 


A TRIP TO ARAKAN.-—I. 
REV. A. T. ROSE, D.D., RANGOON, BURMA. 


OrF for Arakan, Jan. 10, 1887, on B.I. S. N. 
Co.’s steamship “ Modena,” the oldest, slow- 
est, and filthiest of this great company’s vast 
fleet. I am asked to go. Mr. Thomas can- 
not go; some one ought to go. I want to 
go. Thirty-three years ago last May I ar- 
rived in Arakan; five months later I buried 
my precious wife, who died of cholera there 
thirty-two years ago last April. I left Ara- 
kan very ill, and have never returned since. 
Oft my thoughts have returned to that land of 
great darkness, and of my first great sorrow. 
There the graves of sainted missionaries are 
many ; living converts to Christ from heathen- 
ism are indeed few. 

We are ploughing through the thick, muddy 
waters of the many mouthed Irrawaddy, be- 
tween Elephant Point and Cape Negrais, one 
hundred and fifty miles. These many broad 
branches of Burma’s magnificent river form a 
grand corporation, and have taken the contract 
of filling up a vast area, say one hundred and 
fifty by two hundred miles, so as to make it 


available for paddy cultivation. When the 
contract is to be completed is not known, but 
the work is going on night and day, rain or 
shine; but, as much of the materials are 
brought from the Himalayas, it will not be 
done in our time. As the sun sinks into the 
bosom of the deep, our attention is turned to 
the bright burners of the Christna light-ship 
on or near the Christna Shoal. Here was a 
fine lighthouse, that cost a mint of money, not 
long ago. Two years ago, in the terrible mon- 
soon weather, this lighthouse, keepers and all, 
went down. Not a vestige was ever seen. 
Before the sun returned in the east, we were 
admiring the dazzling crown of Algnada, a 
noble structure, one hundred and thirty feet 
above the water, on the Algnada reef off Cape 
Negrais and the mouth of the Bassein River. 
This brilliant light can be seen distinctly 
thirty miles. To mark the way to safe ports, 
and to save ships and cargoes from ruin, 
money is given freely to build lighthouses and 
light-ships at all points of great danger. Shall 
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we withhold money needed to erect beacons 
all along life’s pathway to warn of the dangers 
and to point to safety ? 

Our course is nearly north, only five to ten 
miles from shore, with the beautiful range of 
the Western Yomas in full view. We mark 
the point due west of Bassein city; and ten 
miles farther north we look, but in vain, for 
the Hermit Islet, where our good brother and 
sister Carpenter, and others of the worn work- 
ers of Bassein, were wont to resort for salt air. 
Brother and sister Carpenter: are far away 
among the Ainos, where they do not sigh for a 
breath of cool air. May the Lord make them 
a great blessing to that people! 

At sunset we mark the location of Gwa, a 
large town on the coast directly west of Hen- 
thada, where a demand was recently made for 
two preachers, which request was promptly 
responded to, and brother Thomas sent the 
men. This town was well known to brethren 
Abbott and Beecher while living at Sandoway, 
before Pegu was open. But Gwa and the 
whole coast has been but little visited by mis- 
sionaries for the last thirty years. On the 
morning of the 12th we arrived at the mouth 
of the Sandoway River. There is no harbor 
for ships, and the anchorage is so dangerous 
that the steamers do not drop their anchors ; 
boats in waiting in the mouth of the river 
come out for passengers and freight, of which 
the number and amount are not great. The 
Indian, or Sanskrit, name of Sandoway is 
Dwarawater. The townis sixteen miles from 
the mouth of the river, but only four miles 
from the seacoast, as the river is nearly par- 
allel with the coast. Sandoway, forty years 
ago so bright and big with interest as the 
earthly head and fountain of life and enthusi- 
asm of the Bassein Karen Mission, then in 
self-exile for safety, awaiting God’s time to 
break the tyrant’s power, has for thirty years 
been unknown; it had dropped from our list 
of stations. By the indefatigable energy of 
our dear sister Thomas, and the burning zeal 
of her son, this lost star is fast being restored 
to our missionary firmament. Under the 
Thomases, Sandoway is doing for the Chins 
what it did for the Karens, and may again be- 
come a star of the first magnitude. Its inac- 
cessibility is, however, much against Sando- 
way. For six months of the year the steamers 
cannot touch there at all; and to reach Sando- 
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way from Ramree or Kyouk Phyu by boat is 
always difficult, and often dangerous. It may 
be found, too, that Toungoop, or a point still 
farther north, will be more central, and on the 
whole better for Chin headquarters in Ara- 
kan, than Sandoway. 

We arrived in Kyouk Phyu in the evening 
of the 12th, where I left the steamer, and 
where I expected to find’ the little steamer 
“Hasty” ready to start on the morrow for 
Ramree and Cheduba. In this I was disap- 
pointed, as the “ Hasty” had been sent to 
Calcutta for repairs and had not returned. I 
put up in the Government “circuit house,” 
an old, damp, filthy place, for which I was 
charged Rs. 2-8 per day. Moung Kyen, a 
promising man baptized by brother Thomas 
last year, was away. I found an aged woman, 
the only native disciple then in Kyouk Phyu. 

Early next morning I went to the cemetery; 
the gate was open, and men at work in it. It 
is kept in good condition. Directly in front 
of the entrance is a large brick monument, in 
perfect condition, with two tablets. One reads, 
“Rev. H. M. Campbell, American Baptist 
missionary, died of cholera at Kyouk Phyu, 
Feb. 22, 1852, aged twenty-eight years, nine 
months.” The other, “Mary C. Campbell, 
wife of Rev. A. T. Rose, American Baptist 
missionary, and sister of Rev. H. M. Camp- 
bell, formerly of Hamilton, N.Y., died of 
cholera at Akyab, Oct. 21, 1853.” Near by is 
a large headstone, four or five feet by two 
above ground, on which are the following in- 
scriptions, that may be of interest to some still 
living: “Rev. Levi Hall, missionary of the 
American Baptist Board, arrived at .Kyouk 
Phyoo, May 8, 1837; died Sept. 12 of the same 
year, aged thirty-two.” Also, “Catharine B. 
M. Hall, wife of the above, died July 9, 1837, 
aged twenty-four years. Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord.” The remains of Mrs. 
Rose were conveyed from Akyab and laid by 
the side of those of her dear brother Harvey, 
in Kyouk Phyu. 

Kyouk Phyu is a pleasant place to look at. 
It has a fine view of the sea, a splendid beach, 
and facilities for bathing. The eastern land- 
scape view is enchanting, comprising green 
islands, bright sheets of water, then hills cov- 
ered with forests, and in the distance the 
Western Yoma range with its grand towers 
and lofty sentinels. But fever, fever! This 


1 Mr. Carpenter died in Nemuro, Japan, Feb. 2, 1887.— Ep. 
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is the indictment against Kyouk Phyu. The 
proof is overwhelming, the witnesses are in- 
numerable. I visited the mission compound, 
where the posts of the house built by Mr. 
Campbell are still standing. I met a number 
of aged men, who knew well, and still remem- 
ber, the missionaries, their teachings, and their 
lives. One venerable head man said, “No 
such men and women as the missionaries are 
found among the English gentlemen and 
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ladies; it is impossible for other people to live 
as they lived: only angels, and men just be- 
coming angels, can walk as they walked.” 

Two days and nights in a native boat, in the 
broad creeks and channels, with high winds 
and strong tides, rolling and pitching, with 
little sleep and much discomfort, we reach 
Ramree town at eleven o’clock at night, Sat- 
urday, Jan. 15, 1887. 


.THE DEATH OF DR. VINTON. 
REV. D. A. W. SMITH, D.D. 


“ Know ye not that there is a prince and 
great man fallen this day in Israel?” 

How often, alas, are these words made true 
in the history of the Church, and now again in 
the death of Justus Brainerd Vinton! Though 
the Rangoon Karen Mission mourns with a 
keener sense of loss, a// the Karen missions 
in Burma feel that they are bereaved. Dr. 
Vinton belonged to the whole Karen nation. 
No Karen missionary was ever so widely 
known in the country, and no Karen mission- 
ary ever had so extensive a knowledge of the 
Karens, heathen and Christian, in all parts of 
the field. 

I feel the sense of a personal bereavement. 
During the past ten years, in which I have 
been in charge of the Karen Theological Sem- 
inary, we have worked together on terms of 
much intimacy. We have entered into the 
details of one another’s work, sympathizing 
with each other in successes and in disap- 
pointments. There has been for some time a 
tacit understanding, that, if possible, our fur- 
loughs should not coincide; and I have taken 
great satisfaction in the thought, that, in case 
of an emergency, the Seminary would have 
the benefit of Dr. Vinton’s counsels and aid. 
But God has otherwise decreed ; and this able 
and enthusiastic worker has been summoned 
to another sphere of activity, at a time when 
the work here seems to need him most. 

Dr. Vinton was a man of remarkable abil- 
ity, of great versatility of talent, and of un- 
bounded enthusiasm in any work which, for 
the time being, engaged his attention. His 
command of the Karen language was unparal- 
leled ; and his familiarity with Karen folk-lore 
and with the proverbs of the people, and the 


readiness with which he could make use of 
them as occasion demanded, gave him great 
power, both in private conversation and in 
public addresses. 

His genuine and unmistakable affection for 
the people, and his utter abandonment of him- 
self to the serving of their interests, as he un- 
derstood them, temporal and spiritual, secured 
for him at all times an enthusiastic following. 

Whatever Dr. Vinton did, he did it not only 
with his might, but with a// his might. No 
wonder that, at length, exhausted nature re- 
fused longer to respond to the demands made 
upon it. The wonder is, that he was not 
sooner consumed. 

And now, by the death of Dr. Vinton, and 
the return of Mr. Thomas to America, the two 
great contiguous fields of Henzada and Ran- 
goon, with an aggregate of nearly eight thou- 
Sand native converts and a hundred thousand 
heathen, are without a Karen missionary. 

Surely, in removing missionaries and creat- 
ing vacancies, it is not the design of Divine 
Providence to stop the work, or make the va- 
cancies permanent. Is it not rather that to 
others may be given the great privilege of a 
share in the blessed work of securing the hea- 
then to Christ for his inheritance, and the ut- 
termost parts of the earth for his possession? 
“ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 


THE Sabbath school should teach that the 
death and resurrection of Christ impose on 
the church one great duty, —that of evangel- 
izing the world. Christianity is a missionary 
religion. It is not, like the Jewish, a religion 
for one people; it is for “the whole creation.” 
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MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMA. 
The Burman Mission. 


Rev. M. Jameson, D.D. 
Wakema, May 30, 1887. 

Baptisms. — Yesterday we received four con- 
verts at the close of the mid-day preaching-service. 
They were baptized in the afternoon, when the tide 
came in. Two of them are a married couple who 
have a large family of children. One is the wife 
of a man baptized last year; and one, the daughter 
of Christian parents, a member of the school here. 
The man remembers my preaching to him ten or 
twelve years ago, and giving him two tracts, when on 
one of my preaching-tours. He does not seem to 
have received any benefit from that interview, and 
I refer to the fact only for its bearing on the ques- 
tion so often suggested, Where are the thousands 
to whom I have explained the gospel, in years gone 
by? Here is one of them, brought to repentance 
and faith, which he has now professed before the 
world. 

A Prized Bible.—I told the people yester- 
day, that, at the afternoon meeting, I should ask 
them, one after another, for a reason for their 
esteem of the Bible. Many good reasons were 
given. One man told of once losing his Bible. 
He had bought it soon after he was baptized,—a 
little more than two years ago, — and enjoyed the 
reading of it. He kept it at the head of his bed. 
One morning it was gone. He was much dis- 
turbed, and prayed about it, and asked especiall 
that it might not be thrown into the water. It 
had probably been stolen by some one who had 
noticed the care taken of it, and thought it was 
valuable, but would not wish to keep it when he 
found out what it really was. Sure enough, that 
day the good brother found his Bible under a tree, 
at some distance from the house, open, with a 
stick laid across it, but unharmed. The man’s 
wife says that he had cried over his loss, as he did 
not on another occasion when it was only money 
that was stolen. After telling his story yesterday, 
this good brother added a very earnest statement 
of reasons for prizing the Bible. The school-girl 
who was baptized, is this man’s daughter. 

More Baptisms. —P.S. My letter has been 
detained; and now, a week later, I can send the 
good news of the baptism of five more converts. 
Four men came Saturday night from a place about 
four hours distant. One of them I expected to 
baptize two years ago. Something kept him back. 


Now he brought three others with him, — one his 
younger brother. Another brother, who has been 
a Christian for several years, came with the party. 
The examination of the converts was quite satis- 
factory. They bought and paid for, and took home 
with them, five copies of the New Testament. 
They live near enough to each other to meet on 
Sundays, and have been in the habit of doing so 
for several months. The fifth convert was the 
pupil-teacher at Wakema, son of a noble Burman 
Christian, who was slaughtered by dacoits only a 
few months since. With the examination of these 
converts, their baptism, and the observance of 
the Lord’s Supper, yesterday was a rare day. 
But we pray and hope that the Lord will let us see 
many more such days. 


Mrs. H. W. Hancock. 


MANDALAY, June 3, 2887. 

Mr. Kelly has probably written you that the 
first Burman church was organized May 4. Ser 
vices in English are well attended. I have five- 
different points in the city where I gather the chil- 
dren for religious instruction once a week. A 
crowd of men, women, and children gather to lis- 
ten, who thus hear the truth. We need more na- 
tive helpers, but there are few upon whom we can 
depend. 


The Karen (Mission. 
Rev. A. Bunker, D.D. 


Touncoo, May 30, 1887. 

The Ningyan Karens are moving in a body 
towards our mission. I was invited by them to 
visit them, and the beginning of this month, in 
spite of the great heat, showers, and leeches, which 
fill the jungle this season of the year, succeeded in 
paying them-a visit. I was near Ningyan, but was 
not prepared to visit that city. I found that we 
should have been welcomed with our dozen teach- 
ers we took along with us, if it had not been for an 
influential Karen chief who wants to play dacoit a 
little longer. Even he received us cordially, but 
said they were not ready to worship yet, as it was 
not certain if the English would win the day or 
not. I then organized two expeditions to heathen 
Karens in the vicinity, and returned to find a letter 
from the Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of 
Burma in respect to this Ningyan mission. This 
seemed providential, and I went to Rangoon at 
once to see the Chief Commissioner. I was re- 
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ceived most cordially, both by the Chief Commis- 
sioner and his Secretary, and had several hours 
conference with them. They said that our mission 
had been of great aid to Government in keeping 
the frontier (Toungoo) quiet at little cost to Gov- 
ernment, and seemed much surprised that we 
were able to do so; thought the Ningyan mission 
would be of great benefit to Government politi- 
cally, and promised all help they could give. This 
gives us the inside track. The natives, also, being 
enthusiastic on account of the mission, I have a 
large hope that the coming season will see us in 
possession of that field. 


Rev. W. Bushell. 


Mavsin, June 6, 1887. 

Our Work is going on in the usual routine way, 
School opened May 12; present number on the 
roll, 83; and of these I think there are more heathen 
children than ever. During the season I travelled 
as much as I could, and managed to visit just half 
the number of churches in my charge, besides visit- 
ing quite a number of heathen villages. I found 
everywhere a much greater readiness to listen, 
among the Buddhist Karens, than ever before ; and 
the same is true of the visitors, more or less of 
whom I see every day in the week. 

The Buddhist Karens of this district are cer- 
tainly shaken in their allegiance to their dead god. 
We see indications of this on every hand; but I 
fear lest, after all, the majority of them should go 
over to the Roman Catholics. Many of them have 
already gone, and a multitude of others are hesi- 
tating as to which road they shall take. 


Mrs. C, B. Thomas. 
Sanvoway, May 20, 1887. 

I wrorTe last month of my finding two of the 
Kemmee disciples at Koladan village, in Northern 
Arakan. I understood them to say that all of the 
twenty-four Kemmees baptized, excepting them- 
selves, Loo-bane, near Akyab, and Shway-oung of 
Thongzai, had died. What they meant to say was 
that many had died ; for they afterwards told Jacob 
and Shway-doung of five others who are still liv- 
ing, all in separate places. So these five places, 
with Koladan and Loo-bane’s village, make seven 
centres now ready, from which to carry on our 
work in Northern Arakan. 

Consecration. — Knowing that Jacob isa poor 
man, needing all he can earn, I offered to pay him 
for the week he spent in Koladan. He refused to 
take any thing, saying, “I will do this for Jesus’ 
sake.” Afterwards, when he came to bid me good- 
by, on board the steamer, he surprised me by 
putting five rupees in my hand, while he said, “I 
wish this money to be used for mission work among 
the wild tribes of Northern Arakan.” I know 
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that the gift was a very large one for him, and I 
know that with it go his sympathies and prayers, 
I accept Jacob’s offering as an earnest that the 
money needed for the Northern-Arakan work will 
be provided. 


Rev. L. W. Cronkhite. 
Basstin, May 20, 1887. 

Pwo Karen Pupils. — We have been much 
rejoiced this dry-seagon vacation, that God has put 
it into the hearts of so large a number of the 
pupils in our town-school to go out without com- 
pensation to teach and to preach. This they have 
done without our urging them. I give some of 
the letters received from them recently. The first 
few are translated, having been written in Karen, 
All remarks in parentheses are my own. “ Pupil” 
denotes a pupil in our town-school, other than the 
writer of the letter. 


MounG-THA VILLAGE, May 2, 1887. 

Dear Teacher, — With pleasure I write you 
this letter, telling a little about ourselves. Since 
we separated, I have, by God’s care, escaped from 
all my adversaries (all misfortune) and from 
all sickness continually. I sincerely hope that 
teacher and his family are also happy and strong. 
(The word for “happy” is “liver light, heart 
easy.”) After the Association, I came back to 
Moung-tha, and soon went to teaching the chil- 
dren here a little. I began teaching something 
over a month ago. Hpo Kah (pupil) went out 
preaching, and returned not long ago. Pone and 
Let-Keh (girl-pupils) went to Kyin-kone-gyee a 
short time since (to work among heathen). Some- 
times Hpo Kah and I go out among our acquaint- 
ances, and exhort them to go down and study 
with us. Some of them will surely go to study in 
Bassein. Dear teacher, I am a person who has 
little wisdom, and I pray earnestly to God that he 
will help me. As you may be able, remember me 
from time to time, teacher, in your prayers. I do 
not forget you, teacher. I do not forget mamma 
and Lennie and Arthur (my two babies). May 
God bless teacher, mamma, and the children in all 
your work. Written with love by your pupil, 


Kyau. 


A-NoUK-KwIN (or WEST-FIELD), 
May 3, 1887. 

My dear Teacher,— When I first came here 
(she went there to teach the heathen the gospel), I 
was not very happy. I was lonesome for my 
home, but now I am quite happy here. Some- 
times I go to visit my father and mother at Kwin- 
gyee, and worship together with the villagers there. 
I praise God that he has opened a school among 
these heathen. The people in the house to which 
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I have come, have worshipped God about two 
months. The others say that, after they have 
offered to the nats once more, they will worship 
God. This they say, but I cannot really believe 
them. When my pupils gather evenings to sing, 
all the older people come to listen. The grown 
men and women can sing a little now, from hear- 
ing the children. I rejoice greatly to see them 
come. At first I thought, that, if you should re- 
turn early (from Prome), I would ask you to come 
up here; for the people say they want to see you. 
Some of the men have been down to the city, and 
have seen our new chapel (used as schoolhouse 
also), and they say they are very pleased. On the 
7th I shall go to Kwin-gyee, and worship with the 
people there on the 8th. Mayr I received word 
from Nang Nau (another girl-pupil) asking me to 
spend one day with her there in God’s work. I 
think I will go on the 14th, and take some of my 
pupils with me. Although it is far, I will go if 
the way opens, but not if it rains. I have twelve 
pupils here. When I return to your school in the 
city, some of them will go with me to study, they 
say. It is very hard for us now, as we have only 
three primers. We cannot go ahead. I have 
written out some exercises on paper. But al- 
though it is hard, I am trying. The children here 
have never seen a book. 

I hope to see teacher and mamma with joy on 
May 25. But though I say so, I want it to be as 
God pleases. I am your pupil, 


MEE-LONE (a girl of 15 years). 


“ Dear Teacher and Mamma, — By God's lead- 
ing, I have come to Sake-gau-tah. I know that it 
was surely God our Father who opened the way. 
Icame here at the start, as one of a large party 
to have worship among the heathen, and to sing. 
I had no idea of staying, but simply thought I 
should come and then go home again. But I have 
had to remain behind and teach. Next week I 
am going home to get ready to go down to your 
school (for the new term). I have been here 
about three weeks. At first I had eleven pupils; 
but their parents not being Christians, they have 
come and gone as they pleased. The parents of 
some purposely discouraged their children. So 
now I have only five pupils, —four girls and one 
boy. Before long I shall see you and my school- 
mates again. KYAU-DWAy’s writing” (a noble 
girl of about 18). 


(The remaining letters I give just as they were 
written in Zxglisk by the pupils themselves. 
Hpo Kine is very much exercised because he has 
broken his tobacco-pledge. He is a bright, large- 
hearted, and very fine-looking boy, and a general 
favorite. His feet are well planted, too, on the 
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Rock, as are those of all the pupils whose letters 
I give here.) 
May 17, 1887. 

My dear Teacher, —.... More than that I 
want to tell about, —I have broken the laws of 
chooseing (chewing) tobacco. (He means smok- 
ing.) Dear teacher, I am very sorry when I broke 
that law. Now I repent myself that I have doing 
a bad things. At this time I put up my minds 
that I will take no more. Not only that, when I 
go down to school, I will sign myname. I like 
that will please and order for me. (I want you 
please to permit me.) A long time wanted to sign 
back my name. But I fear that teacher will not 
give order and don’t trust me. Not only that, I 
am shame a little to sign back my name. ButI 
don’t care about that shame, if teacher give order 
(permission) for me. I will be glad very much. 


_ Begin to-day when I write your letter until I have 


sign my name, I will not take back (take again) 
not a bit. Dear teacher, 1 am very bad when I 
broke the laws in the school, for I take backe 
tobacco very much. When we went among the 
heathen people, they were very wonderful (they 
wondered greatly), for they saw that we don’t 
chooseing tobacco. Your scholar, 


Hpo KINE (15 years old). 


(The next is from a pupil laboring in the village 
from which Kyau-dway wrote. The village is 
called Sake-gau-tah by the Pwos, and Ka-det-kwin 
by the Burmese.) 

Ka-pet-Kwin, 28-3-87. 

Dear Teacher and Mamma,—I am very glad 
as I have a chance to let you know about our 
preaching. The heathen people in the village 
where we live (transiently as evangelists), they 
begin to hate the custom of their ancestor (cus- 
toms, ancestors) and ponegyees (priests). Their 
hearts are convert, and begin to worship our eter- 
nal living God. But they hesitate a little to throw 
away their ats immediately. Some of them pre- 
pare themselves almost to throw away their xa¢s. 
By and by we hope they will throw their custom 
and become Christian before we leave them. 
Here are many Pwo-Karen villages around us. 
Some of them never heard the gospel. We 
three (two pupils and our head teacher) travelled 
and preached in several villages. Some of them 
came from other village to the village which we 
stay to hear the gospel. Almost all the people, 
those who heard the gospel, say (it is) good. I 
began and taught some children about one week 
ago. They are anxious to sing the song (to sing 
songs). Therefore I began taught them Pwo 
primer. (So that they might learn to read hymns.) 
I persuade some large boys to come and study 
with us in Bassein School. Three of them said 
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wish to come study with us, and will follow us 
when we leave them (to return to the city). There- 
fore I am very glad to persuade them. 


I am your most obedient pupil, 
SON-TAY. 


INDIA. 
The Telugu Mission. 
Rev. D. Downie, D.D. 
Coonoor, May 30, 1887. 


IT seems we have been very fortunate in getting 
away from the plains this year, for we hear that 
the heat has been something fearful: one hundred 
and fifteen degrees is said to have been registered 
in Ongole, and forty villages are reported to have 
been burned up by spontaneous combustion. Last 
evening the thermometer stood at sixty-two on this 
veranda. We are aK well and busy. Although 
away from our stations, we have not left all our 
work behind. The treasury, of course, follows me 
wherever I go; and Dr. Clough seems to have all 
he can doto keep his work under. But it is a great 
relief to be where work is no burden. I am now 
writing at mid-day, with a delightfully cool air com- 
ing in at the door; while at home we should be 
shut up in a dark room, sweltering under a punka. 
Mr. Boggs writes that they have had to sleep on 
the veranda, as it was too stifling inside to 
breathe. 


Rev. William Powell. 
NuRSARAVAPETTA, June 28, 1887. 


APRIL 20 I arrived in Nursaravapetta, and 
took possession of our mission house here. The 
Christians gave me a warm reception, and are treat- 
ing me kindly. I was pleased to find that our 
people had remained faithful to their principles 
and Master, notwithstanding the fact that they 
had been tempted to return to idolatry, and invited 
to join the Lutheran Mission here. It gives me 
great joy to see their zeal and earnestness in 
Christ’s cause, and their desire for the salvation 
of their friends and people. 

On Sunday, June 19, I had the honor to im- 
merse sixty Telugu believers in the Lord Jesus 
Christ — thirty-one males and twenty-nine females. 
They ranged from ten to eighty years of age. Am 
happy to say that there are several others waiting 
to follow their example and to unite with us. I 
was agreeably surprised to witness the reverence 
shown by the Christians, new converts, and some 
of the heathen present at the baptismal service. 
The whole service would compare favorably with 
similar services in gospel lands. It was a grand 
and blessed sight, and truly a means of grace to 
all the followers of Christ present. 
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JAPAN. 
Miss M. A. Whitman. 


Tokyo, June rr, 1887. 

WE most earnestly hope that helpers will be 
sent this next fall. I think no one can realize how 
much we need help, nor how limited our work 
must be for lack of hands. I wonder why the 
young women at home, and the young men, too, 
are so deaf and so blind to the needs, and to the 
blessings also, of this work. We have had a 
pleasant year in school: four have been converted, 
we trust. The Bible-women have their hands full: 
we are looking constantly for women who shall be 
suited to do this work among their countrywomen. 
I hope that the home work will advance this year, 
and that while all fields may be supplied, it may be 
realized, that, if the Baptists gather any consid- 
erable harvest in Japan, they must awaken quickly, 
for we are now among the weakest here. 


AFRICA. 


The Congo Mission. 
Rev. H. Richards. 
Banza ManTEKE, May 8, 1887. 

I have baptized forty people since the arrival 
of Dr. Small, and I have mentioned to him your 
desire that he should help in receiving and baptiz- 
ing the converts. The work is still prospering, 
and the meetings are well attended twice a day, 
and we have still very large gatherings on Sun- 
days. The good news is spreading, though we 
have not had many professing conversion for some 
months. The Christians are growing stronger, 
and many are suffering persecution, especially 
those who are carrying the gospel to the more 
distant towns. 

Many People of no color were sceptical re- 
specting the reality of the work, but no one seems 
to question the radical change now, though they 
cannot understand it. One white man wrote for 
an‘explanation, and I had an opportunity of ex- 
plaining to him before his face. Another sitting 
at the table said to me, “ What a change civiliza- 
tion makes in the expression! The people here 
have such a mild, subdued expression,” —“ Ah,” 
I said, “something more than civilization: it’s 
deeper, it’s a change of heart.” Yes, I believe 
civilization is an abomination to Africa. Let us 
give the people the gospel. 

I should have baptized more, but I have not 
had time to do one hundredth part of what I 
wished to do. Most of Dr. Small’s time is taken 
up with the medical part of the work. I have to 
be the people’s Bible until it is translated for 
them. I am, therefore, devoting all the strength 
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and time I can to preaching and translating. Pray 
for me. 

There are no doubt hundreds of villages within 
a day’s march of this station, whose inhabitants 
have never heard the name of Jesus — what about 
the regions beyond? As I look far away in the 
distance, and think of the darkness there, I long to 
carry the light of the gospel, that it may shine in 
their hearts as from the face of Jesus. Oh for 
hundreds of missionaries as living sacrifices, to 
carry and preach the gospel in this dark and needy 
land! I cannot understand why those who have 
means do not come, for I would not change my 
position for the brightest worldly office in Europe 
and America. 


Rev. C. H. Harvey. 


Lukunca, Feb. 26, 1887. 


We have certainly cause for encouragement 
herejat Lukunga, for there have been some few 
decided cases of conversion, and the interest in the 
Word both in the towns and at our daily services 
at the station is very great. We are praying fora 
blessing upon the whole work, and I hope we are 
expecting to get it, and soon. It is certainly much 
easier to believe and expect now, than it was a 
few years ago when there was no cloud even as 
big as a man’s hand in the whole horizon. The 
Lord has already done great things for us whereof 
we are glad, especially at Banza Manteke and 
Mukimbungu; but the field is very large, and the 
sheaves already harvested bear no comparison 
with what remain to be gathered in. The labor- 
erstoo are very few, and at best but “feeble 
folk.” 

How is it that the Lord does not thrust forth 
more American laborers into this Congo field? It 
of course can’t be that there are no American 
Baptists suitable. No doubt that the Lord has 
many that He could trust with this work. Can it 
be that those suitable are unwilling? I rather 
fancy that in America there is an exaggerated idea 
of the dangers of climate, etc., and other difficul- 
ties. There can be no doubt but this climate is 
not equal to Europe or America, and facilities of 
travel and transport of goods are very poor in- 
deed; in fact, only what one might expect in an 
uncivilized country. But, on the other hand, the 
temperature is after all only moderate, even in the 
hot season, and not to be compared with India, 
while life and property are just as safe as in Lon- 
don or New York, and in fact far more so than 
in the back slums of large cities. You must have 
noticed that for some years past our losses by 
death have been almost #z/, and even our sick list 
is very small, except perhaps in regard to slight 
fevers about equal to a cold at home. Many of us 
are trying quinine every day (about two or three 
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grains) with most satisfactory results; in fact, it 
really seems as if this practice, persevered in, 
grants almost a complete immunity from fevers, 
Altogether if we had to state what are the peculiar 
hardships of the work out here, we should have 
some difficulty in making out a strong case against 
the country and climate. It is difficult to get 
things we require, but we do get them. We have 
fevers sometimes, but are they unknown in Amer- 
ica, especially in the Mississippi Valley? Mis- 
sionaries die here very occasionally, but do they 
not die in China and India? and do they not as 
surely go to heaven from here as from anywhere 
else ? 

On the Other Hand, if we had to make out a 
list of special advantages, we could say a good 
deal. To begin with, we know nothing of frost, 
snow, or sleet; we never have hurricanes or cy- 
clones, nothing worse than a tornado, —as a rule 
not strong enough to do more than blow a little 
thatch from your roof. Although we have light- 
ning and plenty of .it in the hot season, very, very 
seldom is even a tree damaged by it. The weather 
as a rule is fine—bad exceptionally. We have 
delightful moonlight and starlight nights, — in fact, 
Congo would be a very fine country for astrono- 
mers. We have no rates or taxes to pay, —rent- 
day is nothing to us. The native sense of pro- 
priety is not outraged if we appear in much less 
than full dress; we need not trouble ourselves 
about collars, neckties, cuffs, starched shirt-fronts, 
etc. We are numbered with the aristocracy and 
plutocracy of the country. A nobody in Europe 
or America is the honored guest of kings out here 
if he have but a white face. We have not to con- 
tend for a position as teachers, as it is very readily 
accorded to us. But above all these advantages 
is the privilege of preaching Christ where he has 
not been named, and helping in some small degree 
to establish the kingdom of Christ in some of the 
very last footholds and strongholds of Satan. 
After all, are we not greatly privileged ? 


Rev. A. Sims, M.D. 
Srantey Poot, May 31, 1837. 


I walt here as a guest, and take gospel meetings 
every evening: these have been much blessed of 


late. Two of our worst characters have been con- 
verted: every one can see the change in them. 
Four have applied for baptism; and the Christians 
and baptized among us seem to have got stronger, 
and are themselves standing up and pleading with 
others. In addition, I am endeavoring with the 
Lord’s help to translate a gospel into this Kiteke, 
—viz., John’s,—and have advanced as far as 
chapter ten. In amonth I trust to begin a little 
speaking among these difficult people. 
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GERMANY. 
Rev. Philip Bickel, D.D. 
Hamburc, July 14, 1887. 

Commencement is just over, and corner-stone 
of school-building laid. Seven young men have 
gone out, one to Bulgaria. Do you know we al- 
ways had, and among our present scholars still 
have, Swiss, Austrians, Russians, and Slavonians, 
besides the Germans? This city always was, and 
always will be, a great missionary centre. Only 
believers who are not Russians have religious 
liberty under the czar; that is, liberty as they 
understand it in Russia. Every attempt to con- 
vert a Greek Catholic is subject to fines and im- 
prisonment or deportation. Only think of our 
brother Pawloff and his co-worker being deported 
at a day’s notice to Orenburg, —this was done a 
month ago, —and Count Pawloff, a man like Guin- 
ness in London, being expatriated two years, and 
brother Wieler fleeing.to Berlin! Now, according 
to my opinion, there is a favorable opening among 
other nationalities; but the time to drive a sure 
wedge into the Greek church, the national church, 
has not come yet. 


Reports from the Mission. 


Prague. — Brother Novotny begins his report 
with quoting Ps. cxxix. 1, 2, and then continues to 
say, “ These words have been fulfilled by our youth- 
ful church during the past quarter ; for many times 
have our enemies been afflicting us, but they 
have not prevailed. The Lord has assisted us, 
and we were able to meet the accusations which 
were brought against us before the state attorney. 
This gave us a chance to publicly confess what 
the Lord had done for us, and what we believe ; 
but we had to be very cautious in our language 
so as not to offend. 

“For some years very few had been baptized in 
Prague, and therefore we were left alone, but 
since within a short time twenty-five persons have 
been baptized, and we began to hold meetings in 
several places, the Devil took recourse to lics, 
and got the authorities up against us. Several 
times I was cited befote the poljce and judicial 
authorities, and admonished not to do any thing 
conflicting to the laws. This is very difficult if 


one desires to preach Christ to sinners, inasmuch 


as the Catholic Church is the complainant in 
nearly all cases, and we are of necessity consid- 
ered to be its most radical opponents. We are 
not allowed to hold a Sunday school; colporters 
are not allowed to sell any books besides the 
Bible, and these only by subscription, which 
have to be sent by post, thus incurring unneces- 
sary expense and great tediousness. If we had 
no colors we would not be treated thus; but as we 
let our colors fly in the air, and proclaim Christ 
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to all, we are hindered where it can be done. 
Under this state of things many of our members 
who are poor suffer greatly in their occupation, 
Only one brother has a small farm; the rest are 
either day-laborers or mechanics, hence dependent 
upon others, and these hinder them everywhere, 
Yet we are glad to say that, in spite of the oppres- 
sion, none of our brethren have lost faith and 
gone back. The Lord be thanked that, on the 
other hand, still some are being converted and 
added to his people.” 

Sniatyn. — Brother Massier writes: “On the 
13th of January I set out on a journey to Roume. 
nia to visit our station Jassy, which I desired to 
do for quite a long time, but was unable to go 
because our government refused to give me a pass- 
port. This it has finally consented to do, and I 
set out with a light heart. But to my great dis- 
may I was not allowed by the Roumenian authori- 
ties to cross the borders. This I shared with 
many others. The reason for this action is un- 
known. My desire to see our brethren could 
therefore not be gratified. 

“The cry of war is so general, and the conse- 
quent excitement so exhaustive, that many feel 
that actual war would be a relief. None think of 
repentance and turning to God in this trying time, 
and it has the appearance as though God would 
soon punish this estranged generation.” 

Liebemiihl. — Brother Kiihn accepted a call 
of the church, and began to work with it at the 
beginning of the year. He writes: “The dear 
Lord has already given us five souls, and four 
others expect to be baptized. At some stations 
there is some stir, and the meetings are well at- 
tended. The enemy is, however, not lazy to do 
what he can to hinder us. For this purpose he 
secured the magistrate of one place, who prohib- 
ited our meetings because our place had not the 
prescribed dimensions. But I hope to overcome 
this difficulty, and shall apply to the government 
at Konigsberg.” 

Planitz. — Brother Meundhenk was ill for two 
weeks during the past quarter, during which he 
was unable to labor for the Lord. Still the work 
is going forward. Souls are now and then being 
converted, new preaching stations are being 
opened. At one place (Blankenhain) two gen- 
darmes appeared armed, and the magistrate, to 
scare the people away from our place of meeting. 
They succeeded for once, but the following meet- 
ings were better attended again. In Meerane we 
are obliged to rent a hall for our meetings. 

Mockmiihl.— Brother Béhme is not able to 
report any visible success. The seed has been 
scattered, but he is still waiting for a harvest 
time. The Sunday school, which had given him 
some encouragement, has again been reduced by 
the effort of the pastor of the Established Church, 
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who told the children in school it would be a 
shame for them to attend the Baptist Sunday 
school. “I visited,” he writes, “the parents, and 
talked with them, and they told me that they had 
no objection to their children attending Baptist 
Sunday school; but in the face of such warnings 
the children lack all moral courage to come.” 

Zelow, Poland. — Brother Hart writes, “I am 
making joyful and sorrowful experiences in this 
small and poverty-stricken church. Joyful be- 
cause we see many signs of a desire to be saved 
in such as visit our church. We expect soon to 
be able to enter again into the baptismal waters. 
Sorrowful, because in our poverty we have got 
into a strait, which has been difficult to get out 
again. The house in which we met, valued at 
about $150, was to be closed by the court official, 
on account of debt, owing to a malicious brother, 
who wanted to tyrannize the church, and be their 
pastor. But as the church did not want him, he, 
holding the deed to the property, demanded pay, 
else foreclosure. Although the sum is small, yet 
with the wages people earn here, ten to fifteen 
cents a day, it was a very severe strain, so that we 
must rely on the help from outside, and trust some 
good brother will come to our rescue.” 

Frankford on the Main. — Brother Neuschifer 
reports as follows: “ We received eleven souls 
during the quarter, which will be baptized as soon 
as the weather will be more favorable. Three 
more are to be examined. The church is being 
driven, owing to the high leases and other local 
difficulties, to build soon. It is our petition now 
continually before the Lord, to lead us aright. 
The interest among our people is quite alive, and 
we hope will continue to be so. I recommend my 
work and myself to your prayers.” 

Budapest. — Brother Meyer is still at his post 
and working, but very much exhausted; so that 
he fears he will be laid aside again soon as use- 
less, for a while at least. His fellow-workers are 
also ill, so that he cries for help. The building 
of their chapel is going ahead very slowly, so 
that he fears they will not be able to move into it 
at the time they are obliged to leave their old 
place of meeting. Since the assistance is small 
that the chapel building fund can render them, he 
petitions for aid from other sources. He writes: 
“During the four years in which I have been col- 
lecting, I have asked our stations to abstain from 
alike effort for their respective places, and to 
help us; for then we would be better able to ren- 
der them efficient help. But I can no longer do 
sonow. At one place they are as much in need 
of it almost as we in the capital.” 

Bochum, — Brother Réth. “On the 2oth of 
February we had the pleasure of baptizing nineteen 
believers. Our hall was crowded to its utmost ca- 
pacity ; still the quiet and solemnity were not in the 
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least disturbed. Of these nineteen, eight were 
from Bochum and vicinity, two from Essen, three 
from Miihlheim on der Ruhr, and six from Duis- 
burg. Among the baptized were two young ladies 
who for a long time had attended our meetings 
with their mother. They were finally converted 
and baptized. But now a storm arose; their 
parents got mad, maltreated and threatened to 
kill them. Their father cried, ‘You have been 
baptized with water; I will baptize you with 
blood.’ They were obliged to put themselves un- 
der the care of the police. The brother, in whose 
house the meetings were being held, was, together 
with his wife, beaten in his own house. The ex- 
citement in Duisburg is so great that the entire 
city is astir. We are praying the Lord to give 
us the necessary strength to suffer for his name’s 
sake, and are confident that he will make all 
things end to his glory.” 

Danzig. — Brother Penski was confined to his 
room for two weeks; the reSt of the time he was 
at work in his usual way. He was permitted to 
baptize ten, and twelve others have applied for 
baptism. 

Tiflis, Russia. — Since sending the following 
report, brother Pawloff has been banished to Oren- 
burg on the Russian frontier south of the Ural, for 
preaching Christ. Whether he will be able to do 
any thing for his Master there, we do not yet 
know. He reports: ‘ During this quarter I made 
a missionary tour through South Russia in the 
name of our conference, which had met in De- 
cember. 

“On the 25th of January I left home. The 
following day I arrived at Wladikawkas, where 
the brethren enjoyed a very good revival. I 
stopped five days among them, and helped them 
to draw on the net. During my presence six were 
baptized upon the confession of their faith. On 
the rst of February I started off and spent the 
following Sabbath with the brethren in the prairie 
near Jeharlik. There brother D. Masajeff joined 
me, and we continued to travel together. By way 
of Rostow we arrived in the village Astrachanke, 
Government Taurien, on the roth. On the fol- 
lowing Sabbath we conducted a meeting at which 
about two hundred were present. Then we went 
to a neighboring village, Newowassiljewka, where 
we attempted a reconciliation among the breth- 
ren, which we succeeded in doing. 

“Then we went to Riickenau, a colony of Ger- 
man Mennonites, who have a very fine house of 
worship at this place. Here we met brother A. 
Liebig from Odessa. The joy of seeing each other 
was very great, and brother Masajeff was glad to 
get acquainted with this old servant of the Lord. 
The following day being Sabbath, I preached in 
German in the morning, and brother Masajeff in 
Russian in the afternoon. Then we continued 
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our journey to the Crimea. On the 21st of Feb- 
ruary we arrived at Simferopol, and as we knew 
that Count Bobriesky lived here with his family, 
we went out to visit with him. Our reception 
was a very cheering one. We staid with him from 
eleven to six o’clock in the afternoon. He has 
the habit of spending an hour each day, from 
twelve to one, together with his family in consid- 
ering and meditating on the Word of God. We 
had the pleasure of taking part in the exercise. 
After dinner we conversed upon diverse spiritual 
things. We took cordial leave of him, very favor- 
ably impressed with what we had experienced. 

“On the same evening brother Masajeff and I 
separated for a week, he going to Sebastopol to 
hold a meeting among some soldiers, and I went 
to the country-seat of my friend M. Kalmykeff, 
where I remained one week. There I conducted 
one meeting. From here I visited a German 
colony in the Crimea (Westheim), where I found 
some souls who are decided as to what is Scrip- 
tural baptism. On the rst of March brother Mas- 
ajeff and myself met again, and returned on the 
following day to Taurien, where we remained four 
days, when we returned by way of Rostow and 
Wladikawkasar to Krylowskaja, where we were 
obliged to separate, since they had to return home, 
and I went to Wladlikawkas. There I met some 
brethren from the Mohilews Government. They 
told me that six brethren had been put to prison 
for their Master’s sake, and were to be sentenced 
the following month. The 14th of March I arrived 
home safely, where some very good news awaited 
me from brother Primatschneko, who wrote me 
that he had left the afore-mentioned Mohilews Gov- 
ernment, and gone to Orsk, Government Oren- 
burg, that he preaches there every Sabbath, and 
has already baptized two persons.” 


SWEDEN. 
Rev. K. O. Broady, D.D. 


STOCKHOLM, April 29, 1887. 

The Work in the Seminary has progressed 
favorably, and the presence of the Lord has been 
felt in a very special manner. Christmas vaca- 
tion, during which all our students were out 
preaching, was atime both of sowing and reaping. 
In giving brief accounts of the work one says, “I 
labored partly in the village of Haga and partly 
in that of Ockelbo. In both these places, the 
presence of the Lord was plainly visible. Many 
souls openly acknowledged Christ and professed 
being saved. In Ockelbo, where I spent two 
weeks preaching, between thirty and thirty-five 
confessed having found peace by believing. Some 
of these are already baptized and added to the 
church in that place. Later information from the 
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two places states that the new-born souls are 
walking with Christ, and that the Lord’s work 
there is still progressing.” 

Another of the Students says, “I was called 
to spend my Christmas vacation with the church 
in Kristianstad, a city in the South of Sweden. 
The thought of the long and expensive journey, 
the poverty of the church I was to serve, and the 
hard condition of the field, prompted me more 
earnestly than ever to cry to God to help and 
bless me. In this I was aided by some of the 
brethren in the church, whose hearts were moved 
to pray for the same blessing. Not quite a fort- 
night after Christmas, came the Lord’s answer to 
our prayers. At the evening meeting, several per- 
sons openly confessed their need of salvation. 
Quite a number of professing Christians, touched 
by the Spirit of God, arose and publicly acknowl- 
edged they had been leading lukewarm and indif- 
ferent lives, and began to cry to God for renewed 
grace and strength. So powerfully were the 
people moved by the Spirit of God, that the last 
remnant of staleness disappeared, and the whole 
meeting was thrown into a blessed confusion. 
Several souls were that night saved. From that 
day, the Christians of the place took hold of the 
work with greater interest, and souls were saved 
every evening after that. Persons of all ages were 
converted, both old and young. The last meet- 
ing I held in this place was the best, as a larger 
number of souls than any previous evening then 
found Christ. Even in places outside the city, 
where I preached a small part of the time, the 
Spirit of God was poured out, and quite a number 
of souls began to inquire for the way of life.” 

Still Another Says, ‘‘I went to the Province 
of Sédermanland to assist one of our country 
pastors there in his work. The church had long 
prayed for a revival of the work of God in the 
neighborhood; and the Sunday after the usual 
week of prayer, a gentle wind of the Holy Spirit 
passed through the crowded house of worship. 
Several young people rose for prayers, and after 
this we had from five to twenty every night who in- 
quired after the way of salvation. We think that 
over one hundred and fifty persons of all ages, 
though the greater part are young people, have 
passed from death unto life. Short visits were 
made to adjacent places, where at one place twelve 
showed anxiety about their souls, of whom a num- 
ber found peace by believing. At another place 
two received Christ. The Lord’s work in these 
parts has taken a wide range.” Since our brother 
made these statements, in the neighborhood of 
about one hundred souls have been added by 
baptism to the above-named church.” 

These are Only Specimens of the good work 
our students under God are permitted to partici- 
pate in during their vacations. Nor is this kind 
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of work confined only to their vacations. Even 
during term-time, they are out Sundays and holi- 
days preaching in divers places and leading sinners 
to Christ. The theoretical and the’ practical are 
thus happily blended in their training for future 
service and usefulness. Of the thirty now in atten- 
dance, between fourteen and seventeen, comprising 
the two oldest classes, the third and the fourth, 
will leave at the commencement in June. That the 
third class leaves, is owing to the great need of 
preachers in our churches. The members of this 
class, excepting one, as well as those of the fourth 
class, are already engaged to settle over charges 
as soon as the term is out, and the demand for 
preachers is constantly increasing. 

The Spiritual Condition of our churches, with 
very few exceptions, is such as to call forth only 
gratitude to God. They are centres of light and 
truth, and spiritual life. Their influence in these 
respects is felt all throughout our land, uncon- 
sciously though slowly moulding the other Chris- 
tian bodies to a stricter conformity to New 
Testament teachings concerning the Church of 
Christ. 

Our Statistics for the year ending 1886 show 
that we now number a little over thirty-one thou- 
sand members, organized into four hundred and 
sixty churches. The clear gain in membership 
over that of the year previous amounts to between 
two and three thousand. It has now become a 
common practice for the Congregational churches, 
the so-called Waldenstromians, to baptize believ- 
ers by immersion whenever desired. This unques- 
tionably accounts for, in a great measure, why the 
additions to the Baptist churches during the year 
ended have not been larger. For a great many 
who become converted, and desire to walk with 
Christ, it will on various accounts always seem 
easier to join other bodies of Christians, who are 
not quite so strict as the Baptists. Another draw- 
back to our growth is emigration. There is a con- 
stant flux from here to your shores of a great 
many of the very best portion of our people, men 
and women. This year the current of emigration 
is assuming unwonted proportions. Thousands 
are leaving the country every week, and among 
these, young men in great numbers. Sometimes 
I fear that this rush to the western continent will 
very materially cripple our churches, as they, to a 
great extent, are recruited from the ranks of young 
men that become converted to Christ, and just that 
class of young men that now is in for running away 
from our shores. In truth, we wish America all 
good, but at the same time we also desire a little 
of it for ourselves. And it is not pleasant to con- 
template that in this way our churches unquestion- 
ably lose many who in time, had they remained 
among us, might have become most efficient 
preachers of the gospel and leaders among God’s 
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people. But surely the hand of God must be in 
this westward movement, and it is our part to ac- 
quiesce in His doings. In the end all will be for 
the best. Our statistics also show you that our 
churches erected fifteen new meeting-houses dur- 
ing the last year. This is not a large number, but 
it is instinct with eloquence. It tells a tale of toil, 
of sacrifice, and of great willingness. The whole 
number of meeting-houses amounting only to one 
hundred and eighty-nine, more than one-half of 
our churches, or two hundred and seventy-one of 
them, are as yet without needed places of worship. 
Even this has its tale to tell. It means cramped 
opportunities of doing good, multitudes debarred 
from hearing the gospel, and thousands hindered 
from being saved. And all this not on account of 
any lack of willingness on the part of God’s people, 
but on account of our great poverty; a poverty 
more keenly felt at present than ever, on account 
of the stringency of the times, the business depres- 
sion being particularly severe on our people, many 
being out of work, while others, who before were 
comparatively large givers, now are unable to do 


.any thing in the way of replenishing the Lord’s 


treasury. Still we have every reason to be en 
couraged, and our hearts are filled with gratitude 
to the Lord for his abundant mercies unto us. 


FRANCE. 
Rev. M.‘ Vincent. 


* Denain, April 11x, 1887. 

WE have the pleasure of telling you that we 
have just received by baptism eight new members, 
of whom three are from Catholic families who 
have joined us, and five former pupils of our Sun- 
day school. We have also several converts who 
will soon be received, and who will be baptized 
if their employers do not compel them to labor on 
Sunday. 

Our church and its branches are, thank God, 
very prosperous. We have now a Young People’s 
Union, of thirty-four active members, which aids 
us much. My evangelistic tours, which permit me 
to preach the gospel to hundreds of souls, are 
generally fruitful. A spirit of devotion and sacri- 
fice is beginning to reach many hearts. 

We have just attended a funeral in a country 
mostly Catholic, where we had more than fifteen 
hundred hearers. Hundreds of tracts were received 
eagerly, and more than fifty books were sold at 
the close of the sermon. 

We intend soon to open a new place of worship, 
in a town of seventy thousand inhabitants. May 
the Lord continue to give us his blessing, and 
send us means, and we shall again see days of 
triumph and of joy! 
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Rev. V. Lepoids. 
July 7, 1887. 

I must tell you of the encouragement the Lord 
has given us here. I received last week a letter 
from one of our former Sunday-school scholars, 
who wishes to be baptized. We have had a 
Christian festival, which delighted and encour- 
aged all our brethren, and edified a large number 
of strangers who met with us. Four were bap- 
tized: a fifth, who intended to come, was pre- 
vented, and will be baptized later. A pious 
woman to whom we have preached was so touched 
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by their profession of faith, that she expressed her 
deep regret that she was not among the number, 
We hope to baptize her next time. 

I set out to-morrow for Switzerland, to baptize 
the son of one of our good sisters at Tramelau, 
Then, after having visited all our friends in that 
region, I am to baptize a new brother at Geneva. 
We have long been sowing in tears: God grant 
us now to reap with songs of triumph. When we 
go to Switzerland, it is never at the expense of the 
mission: our Baptist brethren there always pay 
the travelling-expenses. 


MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


DO MISSIONS PAY ?—The answer is 
written in this century broadly so that all may 
read. They pay by whatever standard you 
apply. Is it the commercial standard? They 
are the best friends of commerce. They in- 
troduce the wants, the decencies, the refine- 
ments, of civilization: they multiply the cus- 
tomers of the trading nations of the West, 
and they procure security for the trader. The 
mission to the Sandwich Islands was a costly 
effort to the American Board, but two years 
profit of the annual commerce would cover all 
the outlay, and commerce was the fruit of the 
mission. Mr. Whitmee estimates that every 
missionary sent to the Southern Seas repre- 
sents civilizing influences that issue in a trade 
of £10,000 a year. Is it the political stand- 
ard? By confession of the government of 
India they are a strength to our rule, and a 
factor that is all but indispensable to the con- 
tentment, progress, and welfare of the people ; 
and less than a century after our missionaries 
were forbidden on Indian soil, official Blue- 
books pronounced them the greatest bene- 
factors of the country.— Rev. W. F. STE- 
VENSON, D.D. 


THE MISSION HOUSE of the French 
Protestant Churches was recently opened in 
Paris. This beautiful building, which has 
cost 242,000 francs, is more than the centre 
of the administrative machinery of French 
Protestant missions. It is an institution in 
which missionaries may obtain a training af- 
forded by no other school. Apart from use- 
ful information upon the countries and the 
people they are to evangelize, they are trained 
in different kinds of manual labor, such as may 
be practised in the fields to which they will be 
sent. The basement of this house is a real 
workshop. 


The gathering on this occasion shows that 
foreign missions are popular among French 
Protestants, while Dr. Bersier’s address was 
one of the best efforts of the great preacher. 
After a graphic history of missions, in a pass- 
age of fervid eloquence, which can hardly be 
translated, he exclaimed, “I wish that upon 
one of the walls of this house were seen a 
map of the world as it is, in order that Chris- 
tians might know what remains to be done. 
I wish that in presence of two-thirds of the 
world, still Pagan, Christians might be humil- 
iated by the thought that they have spent so 
much time in intestine discussions. . . . I ac- 
cuse the Christian world, the civilized world. 
Having gained possession of the birthright, 
to have used it to conquer the weak... 
I accuse German alcohol, English opium. 
Before praying, ‘Lord, have mercy upon the 
heathen,’ let us learn to say, ‘ Lord, have mer- 
cy upon us.’ To this many Christians will 
say, Amen.” 

he erection of this building is a new de- 
parture in the history of French missions, and 
the influence of the dedicatory services will, 
for a long time, be felt as an inspiration. — 
Rev. J. C. Braca. 


CHILD-MARRIACE IN INDIA. — An inci- 
dent has just transpired in India which is 
doing much to call renewed attention of both 
foreigners and natives to the laws respecting 
child-marriage. Rukhmabai, a young woman 
in Bombay, has been required by the courts 
to join her husband, to whom she was married 
when she was but eleven years of age. Her 
husband was then nineteen; the girl remained 
with her father, and became subsequently a 
well-educated and refined lady. Her husband, 
on the other hand, was coarse and ill-man- 
nered ; but he claimed his wife, and though 
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the inferior courts refused his claim, this de- 
cision was overruled by the full bench, and 
Rukhmabai was commanded to join her hus- 
band. The punishment for refusal to submit 
to this order is imprisonment. People in 
India are much excited over this case, for- 
eigners especially sympathizing with the lady, 
while the natives demand that their customs 
shall be enforced. The authorities 
seem to be of the opinion that they are not 
called upon to support atrocious customs, by 
the power of the government. — A/issionary 
Herald. 


CHINA AND THE WEST have misunder- 
stood each other. China has judged the 
West from having opium forced upon her by 
a Western power. The West has judged 
China by its emigrants, forgetting the fact 
that, as a rule, the best representatives of a 
nation do not emigrate. It is time that this 
mutual misunderstanding should cease. In 
China we see many multiplied proofs of a deep 
and abiding change. Much of the former 
hostility to Tadeente was due to ignorance, 


which is rapidly passing away. In the West’ 


a similar ignorance exists with regard to 
China. Many intelligent people still look on 
the Chinese as barbarians. It is to be de- 
plored that they do not read, and inform them- 
selves as to the real facts. With such a work 
as Williams’s “ Middle Kingdom” accessible 
to all, ignorance about China is inexcusable. 
— Miss L. Moon, im the Foreign Mission 
Journal, 
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THE TONGAN DIFFICULTIES, — The 
troubles in Tonga are increasing instead of 
diminishing. Two or three missionaries 
poisoned the mind of the king against the 
superintendent, and planned a secession, form- 
ing ae a State Church, and using 
outrageous methods to induce the ministers 
and churches to join their party. Persecu- 
tion has been pretty constantly exercised in 
the name of the king, against all those who 
preferred to adhere to the Australasian Wes- 
leyan Society, and the shallowest pretexts 
have served as the ground of criminal or 
treasonable accusation. Everywhere native 
ministers and members are summoned to 
court on trivial charges, and fined and impris- 
oned. In many cases they have chosen rather 
to go to prison, than to burden their churches 
with the payment of their fines. The native 
ministers and their families on one of the 
islands were compelled to remove on twenty- 
four hours’ notice to another island, leaving all 
their property behind them. All these acts are 
said to be instigated or approved by Mr. Baker, 
formerly a Wesleyan minister. The stories 
told of the high-handed proceedings of Messrs. 
Baker and Watkins in the name of the kin 
seem almost incredible, but they are well 
vouched for. The Anglican Bishop of Nelson 
was so impressed by what he saw in Tonga 
during a visit, that he moved his synod to pro- 
test against the “very stringent and severe 
measures put in force by the Tongan Govern- 
ment against a minority, whereby the great 
principles of religious toleration and freedom 
are violated.” — The Christian at Work. 


MISSIONARY NEWS. 


GENERAL. — Eighty-two men offered them- 
selves to the Church Missionary Society last year, 
and thirty-four were accepted.——lIn fifty years 
the receipts of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety have increased from $500,000 annually to 
$1,125,000. Then it had 260 auxiliaries, now it has 
1,500. Then the annual issue of Bibles was 600,- 
000, now it is 4,000,000. The cheapest copy of the 
Bible then cost two shillings, now it is sixpence. 
The cheapest New Testament then was tenpence, 
now the edition which bears Lord Shaftesbury’s 
name sells for a penny. Fifty years ago, the 
Bible circulated in one hundred and thirty-six 
languages, now in two hundred and eighty. In 
these fifty years the Bible has been published 
in twelve fresh languages in Central Asia and 
Siberia, twelve in India, fourteen in China and 
Mongolia, nineteen in the Pacific, thirty in Africa, 


and thirty in America. Of the Bibles issued by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, England 
and Wales take 1,400,000 copies annually; Aus- 
tralia and South Africa, 600,000; France, 124,000; 
Belgium, 7,000; Holland, 30,000; Germany and 
Switzerland, 363,000; Italy, 130,000; Spain, 
56,000; Denmark, 46,000; Russia, 450,000; 
Turkey, 50,000; Egypt about 50,000; India, 
250,000. 

INDIA. — As an illustration of the missionary 
spirit of the native churches of Bengal, the “ Indian 
Methodist Times ” states that the call it made for a 
Bengali preacher for the Bengali coolies in the Fiji 
Islands was responded to by ten eligible young men. 

CHINA. —Mr. Stanley P. Smith, whose going 
to China in connection with the China Inland Mis- 
sion aroused so much interest two years ago, is 
meeting with much success in his work; he recently 
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baptized fifty-six on one occasion. —— The English 
Presbyterian Missions in China at Amoy, Swatow, 
and Formosa, report 3,312 communicants, and 317 
baptisms. —— The native church in Formosa, with 
1,473 communicants, has, during 1886, contributed 
for the support of gospel ordinanoes and for 
missionary work the sum of $2,143.61 more than 
double the sum contributed in 1885, and more 
than six times the sum contributed in 1882. —— 
The Amoy native church has 1,620 communicants. 
The sum total of their contributions in 1886 
was $3,453- = Of the 300,000,000 population of 
China, it is estimated that 75,000,000 are chil- 
dren; and only ten per cent of the men, and one 
per cent of the women, can read, making about 
13,000,000 able to read. ——It is stated that the 
Chinese Government has ceded the Chusan Islands 
to Germany. These are of considerable military 
importance. The Missionary Union has several 
churches on the islands. 

WESTERN ASIA. — Turkey. —A_ very 
severe famine prevails on the Cilicia Plain, Asia 
Minor, which affects a territory about half as 
large as the State of Massachusetts, and includes 
the cities of Adana and Tarsus. The people are 
already in great suffering, and it will be twelve 
months yet before they can provide either food or 
work for themselves. Contributions are solicited 
for their relief, and they may be sent to Langdon 
S. Ward, treasurer of the American Board, 1 
Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. —— A movement 
toward the acceptance of Jesus as the Christ has 
started among the Jews of Western Siberia, under 
the lead of Jacob Zebi Schienmann. It is similar 
to the movement at Kichnev under Rabinowitz, 
but independent of it. Dr. Delitzsch’s Hebrew 
translation of the New Testament is largely called 
for at the repository of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society at Tomsk. 
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JAPAN. — There is a great change regarding 
the position of woman in Japan. Many, who, a 
few years ago, looked with contempt on woman, 
are now anxious to raise her to the same level as 
in Western nations. The desire to have girls 
educated has worked in favor of Christianity, since 
it is not considered safe to send girls to any except 
Christian schools. All the mission schools for 
girls in Tokyo are over-crowded. 

AFRICA. — Western. — The late king of 
Sherbro, West Africa, when on his death-bed, 
committed his son to the American missionaries, 
to be sent to this country for a Christian educa- 
tion. Having obtained this, he lately returned to 
Africa with his wife as a Moravian missionary, 
He proposes to translate the Bible into his native 
tongue, and to publish a journal, having learned 
the printer’s trade while here. ——— Three members 
of the English Baptist Mission on the Congo have 
died recently. As soon as the news was received 
in England, the society received many offers to 
fill the vacant places, of which four were accepted. 
— A good revival is in progress in the Presby- 
terian Mission at Kangwe, West Africa. The 
meetings are crowded, inquirers are numerous, 
and the people, nearly all, give something to help 
the work aloag. 

ISLES OF THE SEA.—The Fiji Islands 
have 128,414 inhabitants. Of these 111,743 are 
natives; and of these, 100,154, or more than nine 
tenths, are attendants at public worship. There 
is not an avowed heathen on the islands. The 
statistics of the Wesleyan Mission on the islands 
are, 54 native ministers, 44 catechists, 1,877 local 
preachers, 3,192 class-leaders, 27,421 church mem. 
bers, and 1,255 places of worship. —— There are 
said to be only three Protestant churches on the 
island of Cuba, — at Havana, Matanzas, and Cien- 
fugos. All are recently organized. 


DONATIONS 


RECEIVED IN JULY, 1887. 


MAINE, $245.90. 


Greene, Mrs. Sarah C. Coburn, 60; Jefferson, rst 
ch., 10; Mechanics’ Falls, Lucy A. Thayer, for 
work on the Congo, 70.90; Buckfield, ch., 5; Au- 
gusta, rst ch., 35; Farmi , ch., Hascall Mis- 
sion Band, for sup. Bible-woman with Mrs. 
Hascall, 60; Corinna, Alvin Young, 5; 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $90.00. 


Claremont, rst ch., 
VERMONT, $16.22. 


Saxton’s River,S. S., 3.25; Fair Haven, ch., 4.62; 
St. Johnsbury, ch., 8.35; 


MASSACHUSETTS, $956.21. 


Saugus, Julia E. Gillette, 2.50; Stoneham, ch., 16; 
Amesbury, Mrs. Sarah M. Bradbury, 100; Chel: 
sea, Cary-ave. ch., 35-343 Dorchester, Temple 
ch., for Congo, 1.80; inchester, ch., 36.10; 
Brookline, from young ladies, 5; Newton Centre, 
ch., C. C. Patten, Tr., ror.56; Southwick, ch., 9; 
Medfield, ch., 20; State-st. Bible 
school, 50; a friend, 175; Fiskdale, ch., 
7.03; Boston, C. E. Jackson, tow. sup. of a nat. 

r., care Rev. E. Chute, Palmar, 25; Medfield, 
Mrs. Julia Adams, for Congo Mission, 5; Plym- 


outh, rst ch., 20.80; Royalston, J. W. Pierce, 75; 
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1887. ] 


‘nthrop-ch. S. S., for sup. n. p., care Rev. W. F. 
Boston, a frend, East Boston, 
Central-sq. ch., 81.05; Lowell, Eugenia L. Ho- 

for China Mission, 5; Orange, fr. a friend, 
5; Webster, rst ch., 25; Norton, ch., 3; Glouces- 
ter, 1st ch., 2; 


RHODE ISLAND, $177.67. 


rt, rst ch., 20.92; Providence, 4th ch. (of 

— is fr. S. §), 53-52; Woonsocket, a friend, 

1; Providence, Friendship-st. ch., to const. Mrs. 
Mary E. Peck H. L. M., 102.23; 


CONNECTICUT, $318.56. 


Hartford, South ch., 125.22; East Lyme, 2d ch., 5; 
Stonington, O. B, Grant, for sup. 2 Karen prs., 
100; Suffield, rst ch., 67.67; Saybrook, ch., 5.77; 
New Haven, Grand-ave. Bap. ch., 14.90; 


NEW YORK, $1,186.04. 


Brooklyn, H. R. Reed, 30; Buffalo, Delaware-ave. 
ch., Olivet Miss. Band, for — , 10; Wash- 
ington-st. ch., Alex. S. Tweedley, to const. him- 
wf L. M., 100; Lakeville, ch., 10; Catskill, 
ch., 20; Schenectady, Emmanuel Bap. Bible 
school, 21.68; Fort Ann Village, ch., 3; Savona, 
J. B. Peterson, for the Congo, 1; Hoosick Falls, 
ist ch., 30; do., S.S., 4.70; North Hebron, ch., 
tow. salary of Rev. A. R. Schiewe of Bap. ch., St. 
Petersburg, by Rev. A. G. Chick, 30; Spencer- 
port, John O. Palmer, for Congo, 2.50; Richburg, 
ist ch., 35; 

June colls. per Rev. G. H. Brigham, Dist. Sec., Al- 
leghany Asso., fr. Treas. of Asso., of wh. 14.42 is 
fr. Angelica ch., and 12.82 fr. S. 5.; 

Black River Asso., Adams, 1st ch., 5; Carthage, 


ch., 5; 
Broome | & Tioga Asso., Castle Creek, ch., 5; Spen- 
cer, ch., 3; 

Cattaraugus Asso., Franklinville, S. S., 
Chenango Asso., Preston, . Lewi 
burne, ch., per D. R. Kenyon, 8.86; 
Cortland Asso., McGrawyville, ch., 4.43; do., S. S., 

3.86; Willett, ch., 1; 

Essex & Champlain Asso., Elizabethtown, ch., 22; 
Westport, S. S., 10; ‘ 
Genesee Asso., La Grange, ch., 9; friend of mis- 

sions, 2.50; coll. at Asso., 11.27; 
Hudson River North Asso., Hoosick, ch., 3-30; 
Schodack, ch., 10; 
Mohawk River Asso., fr. Treas., 12.43; friend of 
missions, 2.25; 
Niagara Asso., Akron, ch., 9; Newfane, ch., 10; 
Onondaga Asso., Syracuse, rst ch., 
Oswego Asso., Pulaski, ch., 31.68; Sandy Creek, 


ch., 1; 

Otsego Asso., Brookfield, ch., 25; Edmeston, ch., 
16.94; Exeter, ch., 1.10; Mt. Vision, ch., 6.64; 
Springfield, ch., 4.18; F. Northrup, 10; 

Saratoga Asso., Burnt Hills, ch., 15.30; Clifton 
Park, ch., 3; Greenfield Centre, ch., 2.60; Sara- 

a, ist S. S., 17.56; 
St. Lawrence ch., 38.04; do., S.S., 


s, 5; Sher- 


5; 
Society of Missionary Inquiry, Madison University, 


Fuly Collections. 


Buffalo Asso., Buffalo, Delaware-ave. ch., 

Chemung River Asso., Canisteo, ch., 

Franklin Asso., Milford, ch., 8; Otego, ch., 5; West 
Oneonta, ch., 1.25; S. Bidwell, 5; 
enesee Asso., Perry, 1st ch., 

Livingston Asso., Hemlock Lake, S. S., for sup. of 
Bago nat. pr., care Rev. E. G. Phillips, Tura, 

Mohawk River Asso., Norway, ch., . 

Monroe Asso., Fairport, ch., .75; Boys’ Mission 
Band, 10; 

Oneida Asso., Rome, ch., 

Onondaga Asso., Tully, ch., 

Orleans Asso., Alabama, ch., 

A friend of missions, 

District Secretary, 

Coll. per A. H. Buslingham, Dist. Sec., Southern 
N.Y. Asso., New York, Central-ch. S. S., 

+ Coll. per Rev. A. H. Burlingham, Dist. Sec., Long 

Island Asso., Brooklyn, Williamsburg, ch., 


Donations. 


Union Asso., Kent and Fishkill, ch., 2.34; K 
Cliffs, rst Kent ch., 7.14; Carmel Cro. 
ton Falls, ch., 2.50; 

tchess Asso., Pawling, Central ch., 


NEW JERSEY, $376.90. 


Paterson, Dr. A. W. Rogers, tow. sup. Kurnool 
Miss.,’ coll. per Rev. A. H. Burlingham, Dist. 


East N.J. Asso., Stelton, Piscataway ch., 129.21; 
Plainfield, rst ch., per H.E.N am, 10; 

North N.J. Asso., Bloomfield, rst ch., 1; Newfound- 
land, ch., 2,23; Echo Lake, ch., 14.46; Jersey 
City, Summit-ave. ch., 20; 


PENNSYLVANIA, $529.66. 


Pittsburg, Fourth-ave. ch. ial, 500; Peel 
Mrs. Bheles’s Missionary Went 
Phila., rst ch., Boys’ Miss. Band, tow. sup. of 
nat. boys in mission school, Swatow, 25; 


WEST VIRGINIA, $43.05. 


Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Broad 
Run Asso., Jones’s Run, ch., 
Asso., Huntington, ch., 
n Asso., Bethany, ch., 3; Fairview, ch., 2.45; 


Ju 
Olive Branch, ch. 3.70: Sardis, ch., 6; 
Parkersburg Asso., Par ersburg, ch., Oren Branch, 


OHIO, $836.81. 


Cheviot, Mrs. A. Rockingfield, 2; Euclid, ch. (of 
wh. 1.14 is fr. S. S.), 6.08; 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Ashtabula 
Asso., Andover, ch. 

Cambridge Asso. Salem, ch., for sup. Soo-Hah, 
nat. pr., care Rev. A. Bunker, 37.62; a 
Winniker, for sup. of Sooker, care Rev. A. 
Bunker, 50; Hans Weaver, 50; 

Cleveland Asso., Cleveland, Euclid-ave., ch., 300; 

on Asso., Lisbon, ch., 12.77; Piqua, Calvary 
9.22; Sidney, ch., 3.45; S.S., 23 

Huron Asso., Norwalk, ch., 98.13; Sandusky, 
Wayne-st. ch., 

Mansfield Asso., Loudenville, ch. 

Mt. Vernon Asso., Prospect, ch., bal., 

Portsmouth Asso., Portsmouth, Miss. Band, 11; 
Racine, ch., 2.60; 

Trumbull Asso., Garrettsville, ch., 

— Asso., Bowling Green, ch., 14.11; Richfield, 
ch., 4; 


INDIANA, $116.24. 


Muncie, rst ch., 20.85; Uniontown, Miss’n circle, 
for Mrs. A. E, Carson’s miss’n work, 3.60; 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimsons, Dist. Sec., Flat 
nen Asso., Greenburg, ch., 15.25; Columbus, 
ch., 5; 

Harmony Asso., Prairie, ch., ont 

Indianapolis Asso., Lebanon, ch., Flower Mission 
Band, for Miss Hess’s work, 

Laughery Asso., Bear Creek, ch., 

North-eastern Asso., Auburn, ch., 

Madison Asso., Indian Kentucky ch., 

Salmonie Asso., ch., 

Coffee Creek Asso., Mrs. Mary Montgomery, 


ILLINOIS, $166.95. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Aurora 
Asso., Norman, ch., per sale of lumber, 5; Twelve 
Mile Grove, ch., 11; 

Bloomington Asso., Chandlerville, J. Fielden, 5; 
Roanoke, ch., 15.70; 

Chicago Asso., Austin, Rope-holders, 5; DeKalb, 
ch., 9.09; Newport, ch., 5; Wheaton, ch. (of wh. 
24 is fr. S. S.), 31.35; 

Dixon Asso., Freeport, Mrs. J. M. Bailey, for boy 
in boarding-school, care Mrs. Lord, 

Ottawa Asso., Mendota, S. S., for Congo, 

Rock River Asso., Stillman Valley, S. S., for stu. 
Ong. boys’ sch., 
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Bloomfield Asso., ogee ch., rst quarter's 
weekly offerings, inc. 3.55 fr. S. S., ‘ 
Macoupin Asso., Gilead, ch., 60 cts.; Hart’s Prai- 

rie, ch., 75 cts.; 
Springfield Asso., Decatur, Mrs. E. Wessell, 9; 
Jacksonville, ch., 2.50; Taylorville, ch., 7; 


IOWA, $61.90. 


Le Claire, ch., Rev. A. C. Nichols, 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Toiman, Dist. Sec., Central 
Asso., Carlisle, Mesdames Macwell and Luce, 50 
cts. ea., 1; Winterset, a friend, 1.25; ° 

Coon Valley Asso., Freedom, ch., 7.25; Peoples’ 
ch., 9.45; Pleasant Valley, ch., 1.80; 


Iowa Valley Asso., Marshalltown, S. 3 in: pt. for 


sup. of G. Paul, at Ongole, 

Sioux Valley Asso., Sioux Valley, ch., 

Upper Des Moines Asso., Renwick, Eda Ward, 
tow. sup. Codamalla Luxmiah, in Ong. boys’ 


sch., 
Swedish Conference, Forest City, L. Peterson, 


MICHIGAN, $230.79. 


Holly, Mrs. L. L. Morrison, for nat. helper, care 
Rev. W. E. Witler, 25; Troy, ch., 5; Detroit, 
Mrs. Martha J. Wightman, for Congo, 2; 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., 
Asso., Climax, ch., 

St. Joseph Valley Asso., Benton Harbor, rst ch., 

Grand River, Portland, S. S., 3d quarterly pay’t 
for sup. Portland Peter Nellore, 6.25; Sebewa, 


ch., 1.10; 
Hillsdale Asso., Quincy, ch., add’l, 
ag Asso., Alpena, ch., 
ite River Asso., Manistee, Maple-st. ch., 9.78; 
do., S. S., 157; 


MINNESOTA, $171.41. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Central 
Asso., Albert Lea, a friend, 

24.35; Minneapolis, rst ch., S. S., for Run; 
50; St. Paul, Woodland Park, 


4; 

Northern Asso., Long Prairie, S. S., 

Southern Asso., , ch., 

Valley Asse., Judson, B. F. Muzzy, for Congo, 

bere XY Asso., Norwood, ch. (of wh. 1.25 is fr. 

-S.), 

Swedish Asso., Granite Falls, ch., 7; Worthing- 
ton, L. P. Hardow (of wh. 25 is for Gener Burma 
and 25 for general work), 50; 


amazoo 


WISCONSIN, $57.00. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Dane 
Asso., Madison, ch., bal., 

La Crosse Asso., La Crosse, rst ch., bal., 

Lake Shore Asso., Sheboygan Falls, ch., 

Walworth Asso., Elkhorn, a friend, 

Danish and Norwegian Asso., Union Grove, ch., 

Welsh Asso., Deansville, ch., 


MISSOURI, $71.31. 


Coll. per Rev. I, N. Clark, Dist. Sec., Tebo Asso., 

Windsor, ch., 3.70; Calhoun, ch., 1.01; Mont- 
rose, ch., 1; Appleton City, ch., .40; Clinton, 
Bennie S. Foote, roth of earnings on July 4, .40; 
wrence Co. Asso., Verona 


ch., 
St. Joseph Asso., Mrs. S. J. Stickney, for sup. nat. 
r. 
KANSAS, $109.65. 


Leigh, Ger. Menonite ch., for sup. nat. pr., Tati- 
= Yokobu, at Vinukonda, care Dr. Clough per 
ev. G. N. Thomssen and Dr. Burlingham, 
Coll. per Rev. I. N. Clark, Dist. Sec., Solomon 
bg | Asso., Minneapolis, ch., bal., 3.50; Ada, 
ch., 8.10; Delphos, ch., 10; Asherville, ch., in 
pt., 2.53; 


i .» Ottawa, ch., bal., 
Fall River Asso., Elk Falls, ch., 
ewell Asso., Jewell City, s. S., 
moky Hill Asso., Garfield, ch., 9; Ellsworth, ch., 
18; Liberty Centre, Temple-builders, 11.27; 
Missouri River Asso., Holton, ch., 


Donations. 


$26 04 
135 
18 50 


[September, ’87, 


NEBRASKA, $102.30. 


Red Cloud, ch., per Rev. Dr. Moorehouse and Dr. 
Burlingham, 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Nemaha 
Asso., Prairie Union, ch., 

Omaha Asso., Omaha, Calvary ch., 

Scandinavian Conference, Osceola, George Matson, 


CALIFORNIA, $75.00. 


Pasadena, ch., Miss’n Band of Little Helpers, tow. 
sup. of a boy in college, care Rev. J. E. Case, 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Los An- 
geles Asso., San Bernardino, ch., 25; Lulare 
Asso., N. P. Baber, for sup. of Me-a-An, nat. pr. 

at Swatow, 25, 


OREGON, $150.55. 


Laurel, J. Steventon, 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Central 
Sat. aan at do., 17.18; Oak Creek, 1.75; Scio, 
ch., 3.60; 

Middle Asso., coll. at do., 

Willamette Asso., coll. at do., 

W. B., For. Miss. Soc., for sup. Miss Buzzell, 


DAKOTA, $19.82. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Southern 
Asso., Danesville, ch.,8.65; Mitchell, ch., 11.17; 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY, $41.70. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Puget 
Sound Asso., coll. at do., 24.40; Seattle, 2d ch., 
5.70; Tacoma, ch., 11.60; 


IDAHO TERRITORY, $5.00. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Lost 
River, Mrs. S. E. Harger, 


NEW BRUNSWICK, $2.00. 
Petitcodiac, E. Alward, 


NOVA SCOTIA, $6.00. 


Amherst, Mrs. O. L. George, for Ko Thowng, care 
Rev. F. P. Sutherland, Zeegong, 


ENGLAND, $241.41. 


London, coll. for the Congo Mission by Mrs. Fannie 
E. Guinness, £49 155. 6d., 241 


$6,406 05 
LEGACIES. 
Rushford, N.Y., Cynthia A. La Selle, $14 25 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Luke Barney, 50 00 
Lowell, Wis., Mrs. E. L. Shepherd, 50 00 
114 25 


Donations and Legacies from April 1, 1887, to July 
1, 1887, 27,903 07 
Donations and Legacies from April 1, 1887, to Aug. 


1, 1887, $34,423 37 


Donations to August 1, 1887, $30,549.63. 


Maine, $485.57; New Hampshire, $139.01; Vermont, 
$225.49: Massachusetts, $7,005.84; Rhode Island, $1,592.15; 
mnecticut, $361.65; New York, $5,701.73; New Jersey, 
$066;36; Pennsylvania, $2,711.54; Delaware, $1; District of 
lumbia, $112.63; Maryland, $102; Virginia, $4; West 
Virginia, $95.86; Ohio, $2,423.59: Indiana, $983.90; Illinois, 
owa, $632.90; $786.48; Minnesota, 
756.09; Wisconsin, $1,010.07; Missouri, $739.04; Kansas, 
$673.35; Nebraska, $212.07; Colorado, $1; California, 
68.05; Oregon, $180.90; Dakota, $59.07; Washin 
errito’ » $65.50 lorida, $340; Texas, $25.85; Idaho Ter- 
ritory, 3: uth Carolina, $3.33; New Brunswick, $2; 
Nova Scotia, $6; Province of Quebec, .20; Canada, $2; 
Scotland, $2.50; England, $241.41; Japan, $r1o. 
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STANDARD SCALES 


UNVARYING ACCURACY, 
SENSITIVE ACTION, 


DURABILITY. 


1, and Railroad Scales; Platform and Counter Scales; 
Confectioners’, and Butchers’ Scales; Leather, 
Wool, Cotton, Hide, and Iron Scales, etc., 


WITH EVERY IMPROVEMENT. 


The manufacturers have never been induced by competition 
to deviate from their original purpose of making 
ONLY PERFECT BALANCES, 


MILES’S SAFETY ALARM 
MONEY DRAWER. 
Trucks, Coffee Mills, 
The Hancock Inspirator, 
Pratt & Cady Valves, 
Forges, etc. 


WAREHOUSES. 


83 MILK ST., BOSTON. FAIRBANKS, BROWN, & CO. 
311 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, FAIRBANKS & CO. 


ASK YOUR FRIENDS TO 
SUBSCRIBE FOR THIS MAG- 
AZINE FOR 1888. 


Price from now till December, 
88, $7.00. 


BYWATER, TANQUERAY, & CO., 79 Queen Victoria 
Street, London (late Bywater, Perry, & Co.), are agents 
for Residents abroad, Missionaries, Chaplains, etc., in every 
part of the world. Goods and Outfits supplied at wholesale 
prices. Shipping and passages arranged. Banking in all its 
branches, Full descriptive catalogue post free. Specially 
appointed agents to seven of the leading English and Ameri- 

can Missionary Societies. Two thousand references. 


COUNT 


(L1QUID,) 


FOR 
Dyspepsia, Mental and 
Physical Exhaustion, 


Nervousness, Dimin- 


wshed Vitality, etc. 


PREPARED ACCORDING TO THE DIRECTIONS OF 
PROFESSOR E. N. HORSFORD OF CAMBRIDGE. 


A preparation of the Phosphates of Lime, Mag- 
nesia, Potash, and Iron, with Phosphoric Acid, in 
such form as to be readily assimilated by the 
system. 


UNIVERSALLY USED BY PHYSICIANS OF 
ALL SCHOOLS. 


IT IS NOT NAUSEOUS, BUT AGREEABLE 
TO THE TASTE. 


NO DANGER CAN ATTEND ITS USE. 


ITS ACTION WILL HARMONIZE WITH 
SUCH STIMULANTS AS ARE NECES- 
SARY TO TAKE, 


IT MAKES A DELICIOUS DRINK WITR 
WATER AND SUGAR ONLY. 


Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further par- 
ticulars mailed free. Manufactured by the 


Rumford Chemical Works, 


PROVIDENCE, 


SEAIREANKS: SFORDS 
ABSOLUTE_ACCURACY, = = HA 
ACID PHOSPH 
| 
I 


| &PIPE LIKE 


| QUALIT Yof ToNE 
| & EX(ELLEN(Y 
|| OF WORKMAN {HIP 
| FARIN ADVAN(E 
OF ANY THING 


| HeReToFoRE 


WARRANTED, 
EVERYWHERE 
KNoWN&FAIZED. 


HE above is an illustration of our acclimated organ, 
which is manufactured with special reference to, and 
is strongly recommended for, use in hot climates. 
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| | 
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ony 
— New England 


Conservatory OF Music 
Franklin Square Boston 


—_ 


The largest and best-appointed School of Music, Literature, and Art 
IN THE WORLD. 


MUSIC is taught in all its departments, Instrumental and Vocal, including Pianoforte, Organ, Violin, and all Orchestra 
and Band Instruments, Voice Culture and Singing, Harmony, Theory, and Orchestration, Church Music, Oratorio and Chorus 
Practice, Art of Conducting; also, Tuning and Repairing Pianos and Organs. All under the very best teachers, in classes and 
private. 

SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. — Drawing, Painting, and Modelling from Casts and from Nature, in Crayon, Water and 
Oil Colors; Portraiture and China Decorating with some of the best artists in the country. In classes and private. 

COLLEGE OF ORATORY. -— Vocal Technique, Elocution, Rhetorical Oratory, Dramatic and Lyric Art. 

SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES.—French, German, and Italian, under the best foreign professors. 
Thorough course leading to diploma. 


_ SCHOOL OF GENERAL LITERATURE.—Common and higher English branches, Latin, Mathematics and 
Literature. 


THE NEW _ HOME is located in the heart of Boston, confessedly the musical, pe and artistic centre of America. 
The beautiful park in front, and the surrounding broad streets, make it both healthful and delightful. It is splendidly equipped 
for both home and the schools, furnishing home accommodations for 500 lady students, and class accommodations for 3,000 lady 
and gentlemen students. 

COLLATERAL ADVANTAGES. — Well-equip gymnasium, resident physician, large musical and general 
library; and free classes, lectures by eminent specialists, sips concerts, etc., amounting to 180 hours per term. 

RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE FACULTIES.—The maestro Augusto Rotoli, the great Italian tenor and 
singing teacher; Mr. Charles E. Tinney, basso and singing teacher, late of St, Paul’s Cathedral, London; Herr Carl Faelten, 
Pianist and teacher; Leandro Campanari, violin virtuoso and teacher; Professor W. J. Rolfe, the eminent Shakspearian scholar 
and critic; Mr. William Willard, the famous portrait painter; and Mlle. Emilie Faller, from Paris. __ x 

_ Two thousand one hundred and eighty-six students, from fifty-six States, Territories, British Provinces, and foreign coun- 
tries, in attendance during the current year. 

TUITION, $5 to $20 per term. Board and room, including steam-heat, electric light, etc., $4.50 to $7.50 per week. 


Send for new and beautifully illustrated Calendar, free, to 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Square, Boston. 
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NOTABLE AND SIGNIFICANT ITEMS FROM THE 


FORTY - SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New-York Life Insurance 


A total income of over nineteen million two hundred thousand dollars, and payments to 
policy-holders of nearly eight million dollars. 

Interest income over three million seven hundred thousand dollars, being over 514 per 
cent on average net assets, and over nine hundred thousand dollars in excess of death 
losses paid. 

Market value of securities over three million six hundred thousand dollars in excess of 
their cost. 

Liabilities, both actual and contingent, provided for, and a surplus of over fifteen and 
a half million dollars by the State standard. 

AN INCREASE of over three million dollars in income, 
over two millions in surplus, over eight millions in assets, 
over sixteen millions in insurance written, and of over forty- 
four millions of insurance in force,— OVER THE FIGURES 
OF THE PRECEDING YEAR. 

Over three hundred million dollars of insurance in force, 
Jan. 1, 1887. 


The New-York Life Issues a Greater Variety of Policies 


THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY, 
Thereby adapting its contracts to the largest number of people. It has lately perfected 
a return-premium feature, under which many of its policies are issued with 


Guaranteed Return of all Premiums Paid, 
in Addition to the Amount Originally Insured, 


in case of death during a specified period. 
The returns of the New-York Lire’s Tontine policies that have matured have been 


Larger than those of any other Company 


(whether Tontine or ordinary), comparison being made between policies taken 2 at same 
age and premium rate, and running through the same period of time. 

Do not insure until you have seen full particulars of the New-York Lire’s Policies. Do 
not fail to write the nearest agent, or the Home Office, for such particulars, af once. 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
346 & 38 Broadway, New York City. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. ARCHIBALD H. WELOH, 2d Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 
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